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Now  that  Bill  S.  1113  has  heen  duly  passed  and  signed/^  a  law  goes  into  effect  which 
is  of  interest  to  us  all.  Most  canners/  he  it  said  to  their  credit^  have  not  the 
slightest  cause  for  concern.  Some  (ew^  unfortunately^  have.  But  none/  except 
those  who  attempt  to  sidestep  the  new  regulation/  need  fear  its  consequences. 

When  the  government  standard  has  once  heen  established  it  will  he  rather  too  late 
for  a  canner  to  alter  his  pack.  The  wise  course/  therefore/  is  to  pack  the  very  hest 
quality  now— then  there  will  he  no  later  cause  for  regret* 

If  a  canner  is  sincere  in  his  wish  to  pack  only  quality  foods/  there  is  no  reason 
why  any  of  his  pack  should  have  to  he  marked  with  the  words  or  emblem  that 
must  indicate  inferiority.  If  his  knowledge  is  incomplete/  or  if  he  is  having  trouble 
with  any  canning  operation/  he  can  turn  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture/  the 
National  Canners’  Association  and  the  American  Can  Company  for  just  the  help 
he  wants* 

The  new  law  is  here— an  outstanding  example  of  legislation  brought  about  by  an 
industry  for  its  own  welfare*  We  pledge  ourselves  to  cooperate  wholeheartedly 
with  it— to  do  all  within  our  power  to  help* 


AiVIERICAIV  CAIXI 
C0IVIPA1\1Y  canco 
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Used  by  Canners  for  every  pur¬ 
pose:  on  sorting  tables,  scalders, 
washers,  exhausters,  etc. 


Made  of  best  galvanized  ribbon  steel. 

Standard  widths  -  12,  18,  24,  30  inches  -  carried  in  stock.  Other  widths,  made  to 
order.  One  inch  mesh  -  also  half  inch  mesh.  Strong,  durable,  labor  saving  and 
efficient.  Runs  smoothly,  lies  flat  and  does  not  climb  the  pulleys.  One  hundred 
percent  sanitary. 

Made  up  in  one  hundred  foot  rolls,  or  less.  Can  be  easily  taken  apart  and  made 
into  any  length  conveyor.  Elxtra  cross  wires  supplied  with  each  roll.  We  know 
it  gives  satisfaction  -  our  customers  tell  us  so.  Your  dealer  has  it. 

Manufactured  by  /  \  ?  I 

La  Porte  Mat  &  Manufacturing  Company  rwRnrrofiHSy 

La  Porte,  Indiana  [m 
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AYARS  BEET  TOPPER 


BUILT  RIGHT  and 

WORKS  RIGHT. 

Four  non-clogging  rolls,  all  ball  bear¬ 
ing  mounted,  make  this  the  easiest 
running  topper  on  the  market.  Users 
say  heavy  soils  do  not  clog  this  topper. 

Bearings  dust  proof. 

Requires  little  power. 

Built  to  withstand  constant  use. 

AYARS  TUBULAR  BEET 
SLICER  and  SEPARATOR 

Slices  the  Beets  uniformly.  Greater 
percentage  of  uniform  slices  than  any 
other  sheer. 

Any  small  pieces  removed  by  seiving 
through  shaker  before  slices  are  deli¬ 
vered. 


Prices  or  any  other  information  on  request. 


Ayars  Machine  Company 

Salem,  New  Jersey 


Looming  on  the  horizon  is  1931... and  again 
Heekin  expects  to  break  all  records  in  serv¬ 
ing  Conners.  Each  year  finds  Heekin  expand¬ 
ing  ..  .  with  tremendous  increases  in  the 
number  of  Heekin  Cans  produced  and  the 
number  of  canners  served.  Ahead  are  many 
years  of  business  prosperity.  Now  is  the 
time  to  plan  for  the  future.  Our  policy,  as 
in  the  past,  will  be  to  continue  to  serve,  to 
the  best  of  our  ability,  the  canning  industry. 
May  we  be  of  service  to  you.  The  Heekin 
Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 


Machines 


Amsco  Closing  Machines  meet  every  requirement — Speed — Dependability 
— Economy — Non-Spill — Low  Up-keep  Cost.  These  famous  machines  are 
built  in  various  types  to  suit  all  conditions  and  all  output  requirements. 
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As/;  your  can  ma/ier—or  ivrite  ns  today  for  full  infonnatton. 


THE  MAX  AMS  MACHINE  COMPANY 

OriginatorB  of  th»  Sanitary  Can — Pionoer  BuilderB  of  Sanitary  Can  Machinery 

101  Park  Avenue  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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life.  House-  °’'^te^hb: 

'T'Ve  excel  Our  Latels 

rvTI)es  1  cLre,  tKe  Hi^dvcsf  *Sta  ndai 

y\rt  isticylRerit  jbr  0on^ercial  \&lue. 

Ask  for  our  Superior  Line  for  your  Fancy  Grade. 

^StecKer  LitKogreiphic  C2>. 

Roclvesten  N.'VT 


iLs. 

— 

— 

Carrot  Was 


Is  A  Very  Necessary  Operation. 

Yet,  you  can  hardly  afford  to 
do  it  by  hand.  But  it  can  be 
successfully  done  without  com- 
‘ f plicated  machinery. 

||fej|pL'.-s The  MONITOR  Carrott 
^  Washer,  pictured  here,  is  a 

^  simple  machine,  yet  it  does 

get  the  dirt.  So  simple  is  it 
\ .  that  any  one  can  operate  it. 

\  You  would  be  surprised  at 

the  number  of  them  in  use. 

■*  If  you  are  packing  or  ship- 

carrotts,  you  need  the 
MONITOR.  Write  us. 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 
A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Balto. 
King  Sales  &  Engineering  Co. 
75  Fremont  St. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Brown  Boggs  Ltd.,  Hamilton, 
Cannon  Supply  Company 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


Canadian  Plant 
HUNTLEY  MFG.  CO.,  Ltd. 
Tillsonburg,  Ont. 
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MAXIMUM  CAPACITY 
AT  ALL  BEATER  SPEEDS 


CONSTANT  speed  drive  to  REEL  thru 
roller  chain  and  live  travellers  mounted 

on  TIMKEN  BEARING  SHAFTS. 


CHISHOLM- RYDER  COMPANY,  Incorporated 


MANUFACTURERS  OF 

Green  Pea  Vlners 
Green  Pea  Feeders 
Green  Bean  Graders 
Green  Bean  Cleaners 
Green  Bean  Snippers 
('"onveyors 
.  Can  Markers 
Gift  Tracks 


NIAGARA  FALLS,  N.  Y. 

SPECIAL  MACHINERY  BUILT 
TO  ORDER 


SPECIAL  AGENTS 

JAMES  Q.  LEAVITT  COMPANY 
Ogden,  Utah 

A.  K.  ROBINS  &  CO.,  INC. 
Baltimore,  Md. 

BROWN  BOGGS  FOUNDRY  & 
MACHINERY  COMPANY,  Ltd. 
Hamilton,  Ontario 


1928  MODEL  VINER 


VARIABLE  speed  drive  to  BEATER 
CYLINDER  ONLY 

Patented  March  15,  1928 
(REEVES  Transmiision) 


Robins  Dependable  Canning  Machinery 

Since  1855 


Cloted  Retorts 


Enamel  Buckets 

Plain  or  Numbered 


Robins  Pumpkin 
Steamer 


Write  for  Special  Circular 


Robins  Circle  Steam  Hoist 


McStay  Robins 
Lightning  Box  Sealer 


A.  K.  ROBINS  &  COMPANY,  INC. 


ROBERT  A.  SISDALL,  President 


HARRY  R.  SIANSBURY.  Vice-President 


Lombard  and  Concord  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

Manufacturers  of 

CANNING  MACHINERY  AND  SUPPLIES 

Write  for  Our  Three-Hundred  and  Thirty-five  Page  Catalog 

WE  FURNISH  COMPLETE  PLANTS  FOR  VEGETABLES, 
FRUITS,  SEA  FOODS,  ETC. 


Robins  Skin  Pump 
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(.\osin<J  machin 
et  every  canner's 


Cans  well  closed  are  vitally  important  to  a  successful  pack. 

Continental  Closing  Machines  are  built  in  ContinentaPs  own  shops 
of  the  finest  materials  and  under  exacting  standards  of  precision, 
which  insure  maximum  service  to  customers  with  a  minimum  of 
attention  and  adjustment. 

Continental  Closing  Machines  are  made  in  several  sizes  and  types 
so  that  each  customer  uses  Machines  that  exactly  meet  his  individ¬ 
ual  requirements. 

Continental's  superior  Closing  Machines  and  Cans,  and  the  close 
attention  of  Continental's  ^'Partners  In  The  Business"  to  each  cus¬ 
tomer's  requirements  are  reasons  why  a  constantly  increasing 
number  of  Canners  are  turning  to  Continental. 

Continental  Can  Company,  Inc. 

Executive  Offices:  NEW  YORK  :  100  E.  42nd  Street  CHICAGO:  111  W.  Washington  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO:  155  Montgomerjr  Street 

1  OO.**  —  4'ONITINIENITAL’S  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY  —  1  S30 


Single-Stfilion 
Panama  Closing 
Machine  , 


Four-Station  MC 
Closing  Machine 


No.  9  Closing  Machine 


Vacuum 

Closing  Machine — No.  1 7 


Four-Station  CR 
Closing  Machine 


Single-Station 

Panama  No.  10  Closing  Machine 
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THE  JOURNAL  of  the  CANNING  and  ALLIED  INDUSTRIES 
Established  1878 


The  Canning  Trade  is  the  only 
paper  published  exclusively  in  the  interest 
of  the  Canned  Food  Packers  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Now  in  its  fifty- 
second  year. 

Entered  at  PostofHce,  Baltimore,  Md., 
as  second-class  matter. 


TERMS  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 

One  Year . $3.00 

Canada . $4.00 

Foreign . $5.00 

Extra  Copies,  when  on  hand,  each,  .10 


Advertising  Rates  Upon  Application. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  MONDAY 
By 

The  Trade  Company 

ARTHUR  I.  JUDGE 
MANAGER  AND  EDITOR 


107  South  Frederick  Street 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Telephone  Plaza  2698 


Make  all  Drafts  or  f  l.'  i,  v  (')  J.-rs  pay¬ 
able  to  The  Trade  Cumi’anv. 

Address  all  commune M  on-;  ;o  THE 

Canning  Trade,  Bahim  M  !. 

Packers  are  invited  an  I  r  fii  st.d  to  use 
the  columns  of  THF  CANNlNf',  TRADE 
for  inquiries  and  discussions  .  nvng  them¬ 
selves  on  all  matters  pertain:  v;  to  their 
business. 

Business  communications  from  all  sec¬ 
tions  are  desired,  but  anonymous  letters 
will  be  ignored. 

Arthur  I.  Jure.r.  Editor. 
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EDITORIALS 
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Read  the  label  campaign  —  chief  W.  R. 

Wharton  of  the  New  York  offices  of  the  National 
Pure  Food  Law,  has  been  broadcasting^  for  some 
weeks  very  fine  talks  upon  “read  the  labels,”  the  object 
being  to  make  consumers  read  the  labels  on  the  foods 
and  drugs  which  they  are  offered  and  buy.  Mr.  Whar¬ 
ton  was  one  of  the  first  inspectors  appointed  when  the 
National  Pure  Food  Law  was  passed  in  1906,  and  has 
served  there  continuously  since.  He  is  a  Maryland  man, 
f rom  the  Eastern  Shore  where  they  know  canned  foods ; 
was  remarkably  well  informed  when  he  joined  this 
force,  and  his  experiences  since  put  him  in  a  position 
second  to  none.  For  this  reason  his  utterances  upon 
this  question  are  listened  to  with  attention,  and  fol¬ 
lowed.  He  knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  handles  his 
subjects  in  a  clear  and  forcible  manner,  and  has  a  splen¬ 
did  voice  for  the  purpose. 

The  point  at  interest  for  this  industry  is  that  he  is 
driving  home  that  long  needed  advice:  to  know  what 
you  are  buying  —  to  read  the  labels.  That  was  Dr. 
Wiley’s  one  urge  to  the  public  and  now  that  the  radio 
can  carry  this  message  directly  into  the  homes  of  mil¬ 
lions,  bolstered  by  the  best  of  arguments — plain  com¬ 
mon  sense — ^you  will  make  a  very  great  mistake  if  you 
think  that  these  talks  will  not  have  a  very  decided 
effect.  They  will  have  an  effect,  and  with  millions  of 
good  buyers,  who  from  now  on  will  begin  to  study  the 
wordings  on  the  labels  and  to  see  just  what  they  are 
buying.  In  a  recent  talk  Mr.  Wharton  spoke  of  canned 
foods,  and  he  particularized  upon  the  varying  grades, 
of  salmon  for  instance,  and  what  the  varying  terms 
upon  the  labels  actually  meant.  He  showed  what  was 
the  true  and  proper  wording  and  then  how  this  may  be 
twisted  to  meet  conditions  and  to  deceive  the  public. 
Mr.  Wharton  knows  canned  foods  and  we  are  not  afraid 
to  say  is  favorable  to  them,  but  he  knows  the  tricks  of 
the  trade  also  and  he  is  exposing  them  for  the  enlight¬ 


enment  of  the  buying  public.  And  fo  on  down  through 
all  foods  and  drugs  and  the  products  his  department 
has  under  control.  Salmon  is  one  canned  food  which 
is  generally  truthfully  labelled  by  the  canners,  and  with 
the  public  properly  understanding  the  \  arious  grades  of 
salmon,  as  packed,  there  would  be  little  chance  for  de¬ 
ception,  and  not  much  deception  takes  place.  But  this 
shows  the  possibilities  of  his  talks. 

We  venture  the  assertion  that  Mr.  Wharton  and  oth¬ 
ers  of  his  department  would  welcome  the  time  when 
every  canner  of  any  food  must  affix  his  name,  as  the 
producer,  on  every  package ;  because  Mr.  Wharton 
knows,  as  do  all  the  others,  when  that  day  arrives  the 
producers  will  label  the  goods  so  that  anyone  with  a 
fair  degree  of  intelligence  will  clearly  .see  just  what  he 
or  she  is  buying,  its  exact  position  in  the  scale  of  qual¬ 
ity  and  the  location  where  it  is  grown  and  packed. 
That,  coupled  with  the  requirements  ot  ihe  new  Mapes 
Law',  will  place  canned  foods  beyon  1  the  possibility  of 
m.isrepresentation. 

So  here  the  canners  face  two  very  important  consid¬ 
erations  for  their  labels,  in  1931  and  thereafter,  and 
this  should  be  carefully  noted  now.  Your  labels  must 
bear  an  intelligent  declaration  to  inform  the  consumer- 
buyer  just  what  is  in  the  can,  and  she  certainly  has 
been  patient  in  waiting  this  long  while  for  this  very 
obvious  and  necessary  thing.  Tnc  industry  has  been 
very  stubborn  about  this ;  it  has  been  lold  for  years  that 
because  people  must  “buy  a  pig  in  a  poke”  when  it  buys 
canned  foods — not  being  able  to  sec  ihe  contents — the 
canners  owe  it  to  their  customers  to  tell  them,  on  the 
label,  just  exactly  what  is  in  the  can.  As  we  say  this 
must  be  obvious  to  any  thinking  man,  and  now  that  the 
poor  qualities  which  fought  away  from  telling  about 
themselves,  must  be  plainly  stated  under  the  Mapes 
Law,  there  can  be  no  remaining  reason  for  withholding 
from  the  public  the  statement  mentioned.  And  if  you 
think  there  is  good  reason,  you  will  have  to  change  your 
mind,  because  Mr.  Wharton  is  forcing  this  upon  you. 
His  millions  of  listeners  are  beginning  to  demand  these 
plain  statements,  and  per  contra,  to  condemn  you  when 
they  are  lacking.  And  the  public  has  a  right  to  do  that : 
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if  you  are  ashamed  to  say  what  is  in  the  can,  they  have 
a  right  to  distrust  the  product  and  to  keep  away  from  it. 

Mr.  Wharton  is  rendering  a  real  service  not  only  to 
the  consumers  in  helping  them  to  buy  intelligently,  but 
to  all  reputable  manufacturers  who  will  welcome  the 
opportunity  and  gladly  comply  with  the  suggestion  to 
make  the  needed  statement. 

Begin  to  build  your  new  labels  right  now  and  be  in 
readiness  for  the  new  conditions  which  will  certainly 
confront  you  in  1931. 

A  WHOLESALE  GROCER  REPLIES— On  page  18 
of  this  issue,  under  the  heading  “With  Our  Read¬ 
ers,”  we  give  the  reply  of  a  New  Jersey  whole¬ 
sale  grocer  to  a  similar  correspondent  in  that  column, 
who  advocated  the  return  of  the  meat  packers  as  a  new 
distribution  force.  The  former  correspondent,  we  feel 
sure,  is  able  to  answer  for  himself,  and  we  would  rather 
leave  it  for  him,  but  there  are  two  considerations  in 
this  reply  which  seem  interesting,  and  slightly  aside, 
at  least,  from  the  original  proposition.  Messrs.  L.  F. 
Hersh  &  Bro.,  who  write  this  week’s  letter,  seem  to  feel 
that  the  reason  canned  tomatoes  are  not  higher  in  price 
and  selling  more  readily  is  because,  (sic)  the  canners 
have  been  giving  the  chain  store  buyers  the  advantage 
of  special,  unfair  prices,  over  the  regular  wholesale  gro¬ 
cery  trade.  This  is  an  old  argument  we  hear  a  lot  of, 
but  which,  it  seems  to  us,  amounts  to  little.  Of  course, 
there  must  be  sales  at  favorable  (?)  prices  to  some 
buyers  by  some  sellers ;  where  is  the  place,  what  is  the 
time  and  what  are  the  goods  that  such  practices  are  not 
indulged  in?  But  they  make  mountains  out  of  mole 
hills,  we  believe,  when  they  try  to  picture  that  as  a 
practice  of  the  industry.  It  is  not. 

But  what  particularly  interests  us  is  the  apparent 
belief  that  if  the  great  meat  packers  are  allowed  to 
function  as  they  'did  before  the  consent  decree,  they  will 
soon  devour  and  destroy  the  six  thousand  wholesale 
grocers,  etc.  My  dear  gentlemen  you  certainly  do  flat¬ 
ter  the  meat  packers  beyond  their  deserts.  Since  the 
passage  of  the  consent  decree  some,  at  least,  of  these 
so-called  big  meat  packers  have  been  forced  into  bank¬ 
ruptcy  and  are  out  of  business.  That  is  a  crime  that 
will  not  easily  be  washed  out,  and  will  stand  as  a  blot 
against  our  Government  and  our  laws  for  all  time  to 
come.  So  there  are  about  two  of  these  terrible,  big,  all- 
devouring  packers  left,  and  they  are  to  eat  up  all  com¬ 
petition,  and  leave  the  canners  but  two  outlets  for  their 
goods ! 

The  letter  is  very  generous  and  broad-minded,  and  a 
credit  to  the  writers,  and  we  cannot  believe  that  they 
fear  anything  so  impossible  as  this.  It  smacks  of  ghost- 
stories,  and  seems  unworthy  of  the  writers.  The  re¬ 
sults  may  be  that  the  six  thousand  and  more  will  be 
stirred  into  greater  activity  and  life — into  becoming 
better  and  larger  traders — ^and  that  is  what  all  canners, 
as  well  as  all  other  manufacturers  would  like  to  see. 
But  as  for  being  devoured — No !  No ! !  > 

- * -  ^ 

WILLARD  G.  ROUSE  DIES  AS  WE  GO  TO  PRESS 

Easton,  Md.,  July  31 — ^Willard  G.  Rouse,  64,  died  in 
Union  Memorial  Hospital,  Baltimore,  this  morning, 
after  an  illness  of  nearly  a  year.  He  was  widely  known 
in  the  canning  industry,  having  formed  the  Atlantic 
States  Canners  Association,  out  of  which  grew  the  Na¬ 
tional  Canners’  Association. 

Bom  and  reared  in  Belair,  he  came  to  Easton  about 
twenty  years  ago  and  has  since  lived  there. 


He  is  survived  by  the  following  children :  Mrs.  H.  H. 
Balch,  Easton;  Mrs.  C.  O’Donnell  Pascault,  Chicago; 
Mrs.  William  L.  Pryor,  of  Honolulu;  John  G.  Rouse, 
Baltimore ;  Willard  G.  Rouse,  Jr.,  and  James  W.  Rouse, 
of  Easton. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2.30  P.  M.  tomorrow 
at  Belair. 

- * - 

NEW  OLIVE  CORKER 

WITH  their  usual  care  and  thoroughness  the  Ed¬ 
ward  Ermold  Company,  after  careful  and  ex¬ 
haustive  tests,  presents  to  the  trade  their  new 
olive  corking  machine.  The  machine  in  itself  is  the  old 
reliable  corking  machine  built  by  this  firm  for  over  two 
score  years,  but  with  the  improvements  perfected  to 
especially  handle  olive  packers’  requirements.  A  very 
efficient  and  reliable  unit  has  been  produced  that  corks 
the  brine-filled  bottles,  leaving  practically  no  air  be¬ 
tween  cork  and  brine,  thus  giving  the  maximum  pre¬ 
serving  possibilities  and  a  package  that  will  fully  come 
up  to  the  most  exacting  requirements  of  this  particu¬ 
lar  line  of  food  products.  The  necessary  changes  to 
handle  the  various  diameters  of  corks  are  readily  made, 
and  with  a  new  arrangement  of  the  cork  feed  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  any  accident  to  the  operator  has  practically 
been  eliminated. 

Complete  information  and  circulars  are  now  avail¬ 
able,  and  those  packers  in  this  line  of  product  will  do 
well  to  look  into  the  possibilities  of  this  improved  ma¬ 
chine,  as  proper  corkage  is  exceedingly  essential  to  the 
good  keeping  qualities  of  all  types  of  olives  packed  in 
glass. 

- ^ - 

SPRAGUE  ISSUES  NEW  CATALOG 

The  Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  division  of  Food  Machin¬ 
ery  (^orp.,  has  just  issued  a  new  and  attractive 
catalog,  “Cannery  Supplies  and  Equipment.”  Its 
cover  is  the  design  and  shape  of  a  can,  and  in  its  96 
pages  are  mentioned  most  of  the  machinery,  etc., 
known  to  the  industry,  and  a  list  of  supplies  that  is  re¬ 
freshing  to  the  memory. 

This  comes  just  in  time  for  many  canners,  because 
while  they  should  have  ordered  long  ago,  like  most  hu¬ 
mans,  they  wait  until  the  last  moment. 

Address  them  at  208  N.  Washington  St.,  Chicago, 
and  they  will  gladly  send  you  a  copy. 


STRASBURGER  &  SIEGEL 

Analyais  of: 


Tomato  Catsup 

Tomato  Paste 

Tomato  Pulp 
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Controlled 

Husking 

The  discovery  of  a  new  way  to  keep  control  of  the 
ears  of  corn  in  a  husking  machine — a  different, 
more  positive  control  than  ever  before — made  pos¬ 
sible  the  new  Peerless  Super  Husker. 

In  it  not  only  the  feeding  and  discharging  of  the 
corn  but  also  the  actual  husking  itself  is  always  under 
perfect  control.  An  almost  human  Geneva  Gear 
arrangement  stops  each  ear  momentarily  on  one  pair 
of  husking  rolls,  then  moves  it  on  to  another  pair 
where  the  ear  is  again  brought  to  a  complete  stand¬ 
still. 

If  you  have  ever  watched  any  husker  running  you 
know  that  husking  is  best  when  each  ear  stops  and 
pauses  before  being  carried  off  the  rolls. 

The  momentary  pause  is  controlled  with  precision 
in  the  Super  Husker,  resulting  in  the  most  perfect 
husking  ever  attained. 

Perfect  control  in — and  through — and  out — of  the 
Super  Husker  is  just  one  of  many  Peerless  patented 
exclusive  features — just  one  of  many  reasons  why  a 
vast  majority  of  all  corn  canners  use  Peerless. 

If  you  want  your  husking  shed  to  run  smoothly 
throughout  the  pack  without  clogs  and  grief — to  be  a 
real  pace  setter  for  the  rest  of  your  line — if  you  want 
husking  production  without  a  gamble,  safe  and  sure 
capacity — if  you  want  better  husking  and  a  smoother 
running  shed  than  you  ever  thought  possible — let  us 
figure  now  on  equipping  your  plant  with  Super 
Huskers.  We’ll  gladly  arrange  a  trade  for  your  present 
machines. 

Write  us  today  for  complete  information  and  a 
proposal. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 

308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Every 

Season 

sees  an  improvement  in  the  can¬ 
ning  pack. 

Not  only  is  greater  care  being 
exercised  in  the  selection  of  raw 
materials,  but  more  scientific 
processes  and  greater  care  in 
cleanliness  is  making  for  better 
quality. 


is  playing  an  important  part  in 
protecting,  by  the  superior  clean¬ 
liness  its  use  insures,  the  quality, 
taste  and  appearance  of  high 
grade  canned  foods. 


Ask  your  supply  man  jor 
*^WYANDOTTE** 


Do  You  Do  Peeling  ? 

If  you  peel  peaches,  apricots,  grapefruit,  or  pro¬ 
cess  olives,  you  will  be  interested  in  complete 
information  on  Wyandotte  Canners  Alkali. 
Write  this  office. 

THE  J.  B.  FORD  CO. 

Sole  Mfg. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan 
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Crop  Reports 

Condition  of  Canners’  crops  as  reported  direct  by  Canners.  You  need  this 
kind  of  information,  and  should  appreciate  its  value.  Contribute  your  share 
and  keep  this  column  up  to  the  minute.  'We  urge  your  co-operation  and  invite 
your  communication. 


TOMATOES 

Elkins,  Ark.,  July  22,  1930 — Will  only  be  about  40  per  cent  if 
this  dry  weat  .o;’  continues.  The  heat  and  drought  have  almost 
ruined  the  e^ny  ones  and  a  great  loss  from  rot  on  the  blos¬ 
som  end. 

Elm  Spri:.„  .  Arl; .  July  24,  19.30 — 'We  have  out  under  contract 
about  25  per  cent  more  than  our  average  acreage.  Weather  con¬ 
ditions  are  very  hot  and  dry  and  it  looks  like  about  a  75  per  cent 
pack  at  pi'crp*>t. 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  July  26,  1930 — About  a  15  per  cent  in¬ 
crease  was  contracted,  but  only  a  nonnal  acreage  set  in  the  fields. 
Hot,  dry  weather  has  affected  these  seriously  and  we  do  not  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  year’s  pack  will  exceed  that  of  1928.  It  is  now 
hot  and  dry  here  a  'd  the  crop  is  being  damaged  more  every  day. 

Ontario,  Calif  ,  Jal>  23,  1930 — Never  looked  better  at  this  time 
of  the  season. 

Frankford,  1  eh.  August  1,  1930 — Acreage  1930  about  150  per 
cent.  Crop  co.  d.ii  n,  75  per  cent  of  normal. 

Carthage,  li.d  .  .u  ly  :.J,  1930 — 275  acres  out  and  expect  100 
per  cent  yield.  Had  lain.  Will  start  canning  10  days  earlier  than 
last  year. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  28,  1930 — Our  crop  at  Ladoga  and 
Lebanon  is  in  splendid  shape;  needing  rain  somewhat,  but  need¬ 
ing  cooler  weather  most.  Central  Indiana  is  generally  in  good 
shape,  with  a  few  exceptions,  but  a  few  days  more  of  hot,  burn¬ 
ing  weather  w‘ 1  do  untold  damage.  Southern  Indiana  is  in  far 
w'orse  conditic  !  'om  what  we  are  told,  and  their  chances  of  a 
fair  crop  are  e  y  poor.  We  hope  to  begin  packing  about  August 
12th  to  15th. 

.Metamora,  Ind.,  July  28,  1930 — 200  acres.  Very  dry.  With 
plenty  of  rai  i  at  onc  ',  prospects  are  about  75  per  cent. 

Pendleton,  Ind.,  July  25,*  1930 — Acreage  is  only  about  50  per 
cent.  Prospective  yield  is  fair.  Need  rain 

Keokuk,  I«  wa,  July  l8,  1930 — No  rain  for  three  weeks.  Yield 
cut  material’ y 

.Aberdeen,  rich,  July  23,  1930 — Fields  generally  in  Harford  and 
Cecil  countiei  lo';!;  well.  They  are  about  average;  not  fine  and 
yet  not  poor.  Considerable  black  rot  on  green  fruit  and  consid¬ 
erable  loss  of  i (lissom  due  to  extreme  heat. 

Chadwick,  HIo..  July  12,  1930 — Damaged  50  per  cent  from  hot, 
dry  weather. 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  July  28,  19.30 — Extreme  drought,  but 
they  seem  to  stand  it  better  than  com.  Acreage  little  larger. 
Prospective  yield,  if  we  do  not  have  an  early  frost,  will  probably 
be  half. 

Littlestcwn.  Pa.,  July  26,  1930 — ^Vines  looking  good,  but  are 
showing  worse  every  day  on  account  of  the  dryness.  Early  blos- 
f  cms  were  affected  by  heavy  rains  in  June;  now  the  late  blos¬ 
soms  are  falling  off  under  the  heat. 

Littlesfown.  f'j .  .luly  28,  1930 — There  is  always  a  reason  for 
e-erything,  and  •  ’s  the  reason  for  the  hot,  dry  weather.  This 
article  was  cli  ’  <1  f:om  a  Western  Maryland  newspaper,  and  is 
l  opresentativf  rf  '•  ’  ditions  of  crops  in  Northwestern  Maryland 
and  Southrn  I  e-n'ylvania: 

“Some  pc  (ulc  a/e  wondering  why  everything  is  cut  off 
from  us  by  >■  >  '  weather.  Well,  you  needn’t  wonder  at  it 
at  all.  Pe'",)!c;  in  t'  is  wild  day  have  forgotten  the  Ruler  of 
the  Univc  '  ;  n  '  He  is  using  this  means  in  telling  them 

that  He  Ci’l  v  iol;:  ;  the  scepter.  All  the  majority  think 
about  is  c"  oi  tirr:  r  round  instead  of  going  to  church. 


This  is  the  most  serious  time  to  ever  visit  this  section. 
'There  is  no  fruit  of  any  kind.  No  vegetables  worth  men¬ 
tioning,  and  the  corn  crop  cannot  make  a  fourth  crop  even 
with  rain  from  now  on,  and  no  money  to  buy  with.” 

Tomatoes  seem  to  be  the  only  “fair”  crop  left  around  here 
any  more  and  there  is  quite  a  lot  of  the  ordinary  “black  dry  rot” 
appearing  the  same  as  last  year.  They  could  stand  a  lot  of  rain 
right  now,  but  it  must  be  a  slow  drizzle.  If  we  get  a  real  last¬ 
ing,  dashing  rain,  which  is  just  about  what  we  expect,  it  will  do 
more  harm  than  good.  The  old-time  weather  prophets  around 
here  have  been  predicting  rain  for  the  past  week,  but  none  of 
them  seem  to  have  the  right  dope.  At  present,  there  is  appar¬ 
ently  no  relief  in  sight. 

Littlcstown,  Pa-,  July  29,  1930 — Our  acreage  is  about  the  same 
for  the  last  five  years,  but  due  to  the  dry  weather  and  hot,  burn¬ 
ing  sun  the  prospective  yield  will  not  be  over  a  half  crop,  and 
at  that  we  must  have  rain  in  a  day  or  two  or  everything  will  dry 
and  bum  up.  We  do  not  expect  more  than  a  25  per  cent  pack  of 
a  normal  year. 

Dunlap,  Tenn.,  July  22,  1930 — Severe  drought  at  setting  time 
caused  loss  of  many  plants.  We  have  about  one-third  of  normal 
crop.  No  rain  in  June  and  none  so  far  in  July. 

Humboldt,  Tenn.,  July  28,  1930 — Acreage  normal  or  possibly 
10  per  cent  increase.  Weather  extremely  dry  and  hot;  crop 
badly  damaged.  No  rain  excepting  scattered  showers  for  past 
two  months.  Extreme  heat  is  blistering  green  tomatoes  and 
plants  shedding  fruit.  Unless  we  have  rain  within  next  ten  days 
the  pack  will  not  be  over  50  per  cent.  We  sold  futures  at  80c  and 
have  advanced  our  price  to  82*/4c  f.  o.  b.  factory. 

Ogden,  Utah,  July  22,  1930 — Plants  are  blighting  badly.  Some 
fields  show  80  per  cent  loss  now.  Conditions  in  some  districts 
are  the  worst  we  have  seen  in  years.  Production  is  sure  to  be  cut. 

Lowry,  Va.,  July  28,  1930 — Burned  up.  Vines  in  bad  shape. 
Acreage  60  per  cent  of  normal.  We  have  had  no  rain  for  46 
days  and  none  in  sight. 

Roanoke,  Va.,  July  27,  1930 — Acreage  and  crop  conditions  for 
Middle  Virginia,  including  Bedford,  Franklin,  Botetourt,  Roanoke 
and  Montgomery  counties.  Forecast  acreage  for  1930,  110  per 
cent;  acreage  planted,  80  per  cent;  crop  conditions  as  of  June 
30th,  90  per  cent  normal;  crop  conditions  as  of  July  27th,  50  per 
cent  normal.  We  have  had  no  rain  since  the  17th  of  June,  and 
with  three  weeks  of  temperature  from  90  to  110  degrees,  to¬ 
gether  with  dry,  hot  winds,  have  retarded  the  growth  of  the 
vines  and  prohibited  fruit  from  setting.  If  we  get  50  per  cent 
of  the  1929  average  we  will  be  lucky,  and  we  must  have  rain 
quickly  to  do  that.  We  are  experiencing  the  hottest  and  dryest 
weather  in  my  recollection.  I  had  170  acres  contracted,  120  of 
this  planted,  all  on  mountain  land,  and  should  have  18,000  to 
24,000  bushels,  but  if  I  get  25  per  cent  will  be  doing  fine  the  way 
things  look  now. 

CORN 

Paxton,  Ill.,  July  28,  19.30 — Materially  damaged  by  severe 
drought  and  hot  weather.  Present  indications  are  that  there  will 
not  be  more  than  60  per  cent  of  a  normal  yield. 

Elwood,  Ind.,  July  28,  1930 — We  had  a  good  rain  Saturday 
night,  the  first  in  several  weeks,  but  crop  is  looking  best  have 
seen  it  for  several  seasons.  Acreage  normal. 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  28,  1930 — Central  Indiana,  principally 
north  of  Indianapolis,  is  in  pretty  good  shape,  but  south  of  here 
it  is  bad  and  gets  worse  the  farther  south  you  go.  The  Shelby- 
ville  district  is  in  bad  shape  on  Country  Gentleman  and,  in  our 
opinion,  cannot  hope  to  make  a  better  than  60  per  cent  pack.  At 
the  present  moment  we  are  in  fairly  good  shape  at  our  Ladoga 
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cJrtistic 


Real  Arties  make  our  label  designs.  Arti^ic 
labels  that  ^and  out  on  the  shelves  please  the 
dealers  and  help  sales.  Let  us  show  you  what  we  mean  by  arti^ic  labels. 
“U.  S.**  Labels  speed  up  production  because  they  work  right  on  auto^ 
matic  labelers.  brand  names 

It  is  unsafe  to  adopt  a  new  brand  without  first  making  a  thorough  investigation  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
name  is  already  in  use. 

We  maintain  at  our  Cincinnati  factory  a  Bureau  of  Trade  Marks  where  information  regarding  brand  names — 
both  registered  arul  unregistered— may  be  had  without  charge. 

The  United  States  Printing  &  Lithograph  Ca 

CINCINNATI  BROOKLYN  BALTIMORE 

55  Beech  St.  98  N.  3rd  St.  439  Cross  St. 

_ CCLCR  PRINTINC  IfEADCDARTERS 


It’s  the  Cut  of  the  Kernel  that  counts 


The  HANSEN 
WHOLE  GRAIN 
CORN  CUTTER 


Hansen  Equipment  for  Whole 
Grain  Corn  Makes  Possible  a  Better 
Method  for  Handling  This  Product. 
Write  Us  For  Information. 


I  — Cuts  and  Discharges  Corn  without  Crushing. 

2 —  Does  not  require  Blanching  Corn  on  Cob. 

3 —  Handles  Cobs  Three  Inches  in  Length. 

4 —  Has  an  Accurate  Ear  Centering  Device. 

5 —  Is  Sanitary — Can  be  Easily  Cleaned. 

6 —  Is  Simple,  Compact  and  “Master-Built." 


HANSEN  CANNING  MACHINERY  CORP. 


CEDARBURG, 

WISCONSIN 
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and  Brookston  factoi’ics,  and  with  cooler  weather  our  crop  should 
not  be  badly  damaged.  Our  crops  there  are  not  needing  mois¬ 
ture  badly,  but  tne  extreme  heat  is  doing  damage,  regardless  of 
tne  moisture  condition.  Just  bear  in  mind  this  one  thing:  the 
extreme  drought  and  heat  of  the  past  tour  weeks  in  so  vast  a 
territory  cannot  do  anything  but  damage,  a  dreat  deal  of  which 
may  not  show  up  until  we  are  into  tne  pack.  Crop  should  be 
ready  to  pack  at  L.adoga  about  August  15th  to  18th,  and  Golden 
Bantam  snould  be  ready  at  Brookston  about  the  same  time. 

Lake  Mills,  Iowa,  July  28,  1930 — Our  crop  at  the  present  time 
is  in  ideai  condition,  but  if  we  do  not  have  a  rain  very  soon,  it  is 
going  to  cut  down  on  the  yield  very  much. 

Ked  Oak,  Iowa,  July  28,  1930 — Our  sweet  corn  has  been  dam¬ 
aged  materially,  especially  the  early  plantings,  and  unless  we 
get  rain  within  the  next  few  days,  the  later  plantings  will  be 
damaged  also.  We  cannot  tell  to  wnat  extent  the  crop  has  been 
damaged,  but  we  are  estimating  we  will  have  a  CO  to  75  per  cent 
normal  pack. 

Aberdeen,  Md.,  July  26,  1930 — This  crop  is  in  bad  shape.  We 
doubt  if  the  May  plantings  will  average  one  ton  per  acre  in  Har¬ 
ford  county,  and  the  later  plantings  are  tasselmg  prematurely 
v.hen  but  ;i4  to  30  inches  hign.  If  drought  continues  much  longer 
with  present  heat,  there  will  be  little  spot  com  to  offer,  even 
thougn  future  sales  were  light. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  July  28,  1930 — Damaged  by  early  cold  weather 
and  rains  about  20  per  cent.  It  is  now  growing  rapidly,  due  to 
the  warm  weather,  and  looks  better  than  at  any  time  during  the 
season. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio,  July  28,  1930 — Had  half  an  inch  of  rain  Sat¬ 
urday  night,  but  it  is  not  going  to  do  early  com  much  good. 
Looks  like  about  50  per  cent  of  a  crop  if  we  have  plenty  of  rain 
from  now  on  and  no  killing  frosts  until  after  October  10th. 

Circleville,  Ohio,  July  26,  1930 — Have  not  had  rain  for  four 
months.  Our  early  corn  a  total  loss.  If  it  does  not  rain  within 
three  days  we  will  not  start  our  factory.  We  packed  75,000  cases 
in  1929. 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  July  28,  1930 — Conditions  very  bad. 
Acreage  practically  same.  Yield  on  several  plantings  possibly 
nil.  Does  not  look  at  present  time  like  we  might  have  more  than 
a  fourth  of  a  pack  compared  with  normal  year. 

Littlestown,  Pa.,  July  26,  1930 — Tassels  on  early  com  affected 
seriously  by  the  extreme  heat  last  week,  and  believe  pollen  de¬ 
stroyed,  meaning  a  bunch  of  nubbins  and  cobs  without  grains 
for  a  crop.  Late  corn  about  18  inches  high  and  leaves  rolling 
and  drying  up.  WTth  a  week  of  rain  very  soon,  this  corn  may 
come  back,  but  right  now  it  is  stunted. 

Lowry,  Va.,  July  28,  1930 — In  bad  shape.  Could  not  be  over 
10  to  15  per  cent  of  crop  if  rain  would  come  now.  Pastures  are 
dead  and  dry  enough  to  burn. 

PEAS 

Ogden,  Utah,  July  22,  1930 — Pack  in  this  State  practically  fin¬ 
ished.  Yield,  about  normal;’  quality,  good. 

BEANS 

Elkins,  Ark.,  July  22,  1930 — Green — Pack  is  over.  Only  about 
50  per  cent  crop,  though  the  quality  is  good. 

Elm  Springs,  Ark.,  July  24,  1930 — Our  acreage  was  light; 
about  50  per  cent  of  last  year.  None  being  planted  now  on  ac¬ 
count  of  weather  conditions. 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  July  26,  1930 — A  normal  acreage  was 
planted  in  this  section.  The  pack  is  now  over  and  it  resulted  in 
only  about  40  per  cent  of  a  normal  pack.  There  are  now  no 
green  beans  at  all;  hot,  dry  weather  has  even  killed  the  vines. 

Aberdeen,  Md.,  July  26,  1930 — Hot,  dry  weather  has  hurt  this 
crop  badly. 

Onekama,  Mich.,  July  28,  1930 — Green  Refugee  Stringless — 
Looking  fine  after  the  rain  of  last  Saturday.  Expect  about  80 
per  cent  of  a  normal  crop,  as  we  had  about  three  weeks  of  very 
dry  weather  and  this  has  curtailed  the  crop  some. 

Rome,  N.  Y.,  July  28,  1930 — Wax — Damaged  by  blight  25  per 
cent  and  by  hail  10  per  cent. 

Refugee  Green — Looking  good. 

Littlestown,  Pa.,  July  26,  1930 — Green — Finished  early  crop 
with  50  per  cent  yield.  Quality  good.  Lste  crop  looking  fair,  but 
depending  entirely  on  rain  within  the  next  week.  Without  rain, 
do  not  expect  more  than  25  per  cent  nonnal  late  crop. 

Limas — Have  Only  a  few  planted.  Got  about  50  per  cent  germi¬ 
nation  on  seed  and  beetles  eating  up  the  other  half.  We  are 
dusting  often,  but  it  seems  we  can’t  get  ahead  of  the  pest. 


Humboldt,  Tenn.,  July  28,  1930 — Snap — Early  crop  over  with 
yield  only  fair;  about  80  per  cent.  Acreage  normal.  Late  plant¬ 
ing  not  in  the  g:round  yet  and  too  dry  to  germinate  if  planted. 

Ogden,  Utah,  July  22,  1930 — String  Beans — Crop  looks  fairly 
good  at  present.  Do  not  think  production  will  be  any  more  than 
last  year. 

CUCUMBERS 

Keokuk,  Iowa,  July  28,  1930 — No  rain  for  three  weeks.  Yield 
cut  materially. 

Waco,  Tex.,  July  23,  1930 — Crop  is  just  about  one-half  of  what 
it  should  have  been  for  a  normal  crop  on  account  of  dry  weather. 
We  have  635  acres  that  will  average  about  60  bushels  per  acre. 

CABBAGE 

Phelps,  N.  Y.,  July  26,  1930 — Condition  in  this  section  is  just 
fair.  We  have  30  per  cent  increase  in  acreage  above  normal,  but 
during  the  last  two  weeks  we  have  had  some  hot,  dry  weather 
which  has  injured  the  crop  to  some  extent.  If  we  get  rain  soon, 
we  will  have  a  good  crop.  Club  Food  and  Yellows  have  appeareti 
in  some  fields  but  nothing  serious  yet. 

Bellevue,  Ohio,  July  22,  1930 — Early  cabbage  looks  quite  good, 
but  later  plantings  only  fair.  Crop  has  been  suffering  from  hot 
weather  and  lack  of  moisture.  Had  a  nice  rain  yesterday  which 
will  help  the  situation. 

PUMPKIN 

Washington  C.  H.,  Ohio,  July  28,  1930 — Conditions  bad,  due  to 
the  extreme  drought.  Poor  stand.  Can’t  see  much  in  sight,  if 
any,  on  this  item. 

FRUIT 

Siloam  Springs,  Ark.,  July  26,  1930 — Blackberries  —  Crop  a 
total  failure. 

Antario,  Calif.,  July  23,  1930 — Apricots — Fruit  plentiful,  but 
much  of  it  small  and  bad  with  fungus.  That  which  was  canned 
is  very  bright  and  of  good  quality. 

Peaches — Crop  is  light;  not  over  40  per  cent. 

Onekama,  Mich.,  July  28,  1930 — Red  Sour  Pitted  Cherries — 
Will  finish  on  July  31st.  Have  packed  a  normal  crop;  packing 
about  75  tons  more  than  1929. 

Red  Raspberries — About  one-half  the  crop  of  1930.  This  is 
due  to  the  dry  weather  which  has  prevailed. 

Newberg,  Ore.,  July  22,  1930 — Black  Raspberries — About  35 
per  cent. 

Red  Raspberries — About  50  per  cent. 

R.  A.  Cherries — About  60  per  cent. 

Strawberries — About  35  per  cent. 

Prunes — Local  crop  looks  very  short. 

Sugar  Land,  Tex.,  July  28, 1930 — Magnolia  Figs — Due  to  freeze 
in  January  and  unusual  drought  during  the  past  two  months, 
the  crop  will  be  approximately  40  per  cent  of  normal,  which  in 
our  opinion,  will  not  hurt  the  industry,  but  will  help  matters 
considerably,  for  the  reason  that  all  packers  will  have  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  cleaning  up  warehouse  stocks.  Short  production  will 
naturally  result  in  higher  prices,  and  a  more  stable  condition. 

Bellingham,  Wash.,  July  26,  1930 — Gooseberries  and  Strawber¬ 
ries — Have  already  been  picked  and  most  of  the  canners  are 
making  a  delivery  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent. 

Loganberries — In  the  State  of  Washington  they  are  going  to 
be  extremely  short  and  we  do  not  believe  there  will  be  over  a 
40  to  50  per  cent  crop. 

Raspberries — Just  about  at  the  peak  and  the  extremely  hot 
weather  is  causing  them  to  dry  up  very  rapidly  and  we  look  to 
see  an  extremely  high  price  for  barrelled  berries  within  the  next 
two  to  three  weeks.  We  do  not  believe  there  will  be  a  75  per 
cent  crop  at  the  outside. 

Royal  Anne  Cherries — Above  normal. 

Black  Cherries — Short. 

Red  Sour  Cherries — Just  about  normal. 

Puyallup,  Wash.,  July  23,  1930 — Strawberries — Crop  in  the 
State  of  Washington  was  not  more  than  50  per  cent  normal, 
resulting  in  practically  all  canners  have  to  pro  rate  their  pack. 

Red  Raspberries — Crop  is  probably  75  to  80  per  cent  harvested 
and  when  finished  will  show  something  below  normal,  probably 
a  little  in  excess  of  the  1929  crop.  The  present  indications  are 
that  there  will  be  little  surplus,  rather  liberal  future  sales  hav¬ 
ing  been  made. 

Evergreen  Blackberries — The  cultivated  crop  cannot  possibly 
exceed  30  or  35  per  cent  of  the  normal  crop  due  to  heavy  winter 
injury.  However,  with  the  wild  berries  that  will  be  packed, 
there  will  probably  be  sufficient  tonnage  to  take  care  of  the 
requirements  under  the  present  depressed  conditions. 
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Greater  economies  and  better  resul  $ 
are  obtained  by  the  use  of 

KNAPP 

Labeler 
Casers 
Case  Sealers 


All  Kinds  of  Labels 

embossed-vamished-plain 

applied  easily,  rapidly,  most  efficiently 

with  the  1930  type 

KNAPP  LABELING  MACHINE 


The  force-feed  (beltless)  lap  pasting 
device  and  other  improved  features 
incorporated  in  KNAPP  Labelers 
effect  better,  easier,  faster  and 
more  economical  labeling  than 
ever  before. 


‘S^FRED  H. KNAPP  CORPORATION 

CENEOAL  OFFICE  AND  FACTORr 

RIOCEWOOO.  NEW  JERSEY 


ZASTROW’S  PROCESS  ROOM  EQUIPMENT 


Zastrow  Hydraulic,  Steam  Impelled 
Circle  Crane,  radius  up  to  18  ft. 


Improved  Process  Kettle  or 
Retort  40”  x  72”  and  other 
sizes. 


Process  Crates,  Standard  3,  4  & 
5  tiers.  Also  Special  Sizes 


MADE  BY 

ZASTROW  MACHINE  CO.,  Inc. 

Foot  of  Thames  St. 
BALTIMORE,  MD. 
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What’s  Ahead  In  Industrial  Marketing? 

“Makings  Things  to  Serve”  as  Against  “Making  Things  to  Sell” 

By  Bennett  Chappie,  Vice-President,  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company,  in  the  Service 

Bulletin,  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co. 


WHAT’S  ahead  in  industrial  marketing?  Indus¬ 
trial  executives  are  asking  this  question  in 
earnest.  Higher  standards  of  living  have  raised 
civilization  to  a  new  plane,  supported  by  the  higher 
wage  scale  of  industry.  This,  in  turn,  must  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  an  increased  effectiveness  of  industrial  mar¬ 
keting  and  selling. 

It  is  true  to  say  business  has  undergone  a  complete 
change.  High-powered  explosives  in  the  form  of  adver¬ 
tising,  and  swifter  transportation  of  ideas  and  informa¬ 
tion  through  periodicals,  technical  journals  and  radio, 
are  winning  the  battles  of  commerce.  Ford  makes  a 
change  in  his  model  and  the  next  morning  all  the  world 
is  talking  about  it.  The  industry  that  goes  into  the 
battle  for  trade  today  without  modern  marketing  prep¬ 
aration  hasn’t  a  chance  against  the  long  range,  rapid 
fire,  quickly  deployed  selling  forces  of  the  new  order. 
The  old,  respected  business,  which  has  made  plenty  of 
money  in  the  past,  but  is  now  facing  dwindling  sales, 
dwindling  profits,  and  dwindling  prospects  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  is  a  pathetic  figure  on  industry’s  highway. 

What  are  we  are  going  to  do  about  it? 

First,  we  are  going  to  stop  making  things  primarily 
to  sell  and  begin  to  make  things  to  serve.  There  is  a 
vast  difference,  for  when  selling  is  the  chief  motive  of 
business,  it  is  a  case  of  every  man  for  himself  and  the 
devil  take  the  hindmost.  Dealers  are  loaded  up  irre¬ 
spective  of  possible  markets.  Nothing  counts  at  the 
home  office  but  sales  volume,  even  though  the  cost  of 
high-pressure  methods  to  obtain  the  last  25  per  cent, 
eats  up  all  the  legitimate  profit  of  the  first  75  per  cent 
of  sales.  While  the  mind  of  America  was  concentrated 
on  selling,  all  business  -was  swept  into  a  whirlpool  of 
extravagance  from  which  it  is  now  trying  to  extricate 
itself. 

Contrast  this  state  of  affairs  with  the  new  concep¬ 
tion  of  business  that  has  taken  root  in  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  keen  business  executives  who  are  now  making 
“service”  rather  than  “selling”  their  watchword.  This 
program  is  the  real  reason  for  the  market  analyses  and 
analytical  studies  which  are  now  demanding  so  much  of 
our  time.  Industry  is  becoming  professional  to  the  ex¬ 
tent  that  it  studies  these  reports  and  draws  its  plans 
much  as  does  the  architect,  designer  or  builder,  whose 
contribution  to  humanity  takes  a  definite  form  of  ser¬ 
vice  aside  from  the  levels  of  barter  and  trade.  After 
all,  the  demand  for  facts,  relating  to  the  different 
phases  of  consumption  and  distribution  is  but  the 
search  for  service.  This  thought  has  helped  to  clarify 
many  a  weary  page  of  statistics. 

Nor  is  this  thing  called  “service”  confined  solely  to 
the  product.  It  reaches  farther  back  into  the  very  soul 
of  the  business  whence  it  draws  its  power.  Older  than 
any  of  the  advertising  slogans  of  The  American  Roll¬ 
ing  Mill  Company  is  the  one  “He  lives  most  who  serves 
best,”  which  is  inscribed  on  the  inside  of  the  signet 
ring  worn  by  the  company’s  first  line  executives. 


I  have  referred  to  the  high-powered  explosive  of 
modem  business,  known  as  advertising.  What  about 
industrial  advertising  and  its  future?  Unfortunately, 
many  present  day  industrial  executives  are  actually 
afraid  of  advertising.  They  admit  they  do  not  know 
much  about  it  and  “back  off,”  showing  their  timidity. 
To  make  matters  worse,  at  the  first  show  of  interest  on 
their  part,  enthusiasts  sweep  down  upon  them  in  the 
name  of  advertising  with  ready-made  plans  to  fit  any 
and  all  situations. 

Advertising  and  Marketing 

Unquestionably  thousands  of  dollars  are  wasted  this 
way  every  year  by  industrial  executives  who  fail  to 
treat  advertising  as  a  vital  part  of  their  business.  They 
like  to  turn  it  over  to  someone  else. 

The  industrial  executive  who  takes  advertising  seri¬ 
ously  will  give  it  a  fair  share  of  his  time.  He  will  either 
organize  a  competent  advertising  staff  and  carefully 
plan  well  coordinated  campaigns,  or  he  will  select  a 
good,  reliable,  sensible  advertising  counselor  to  do  it 
for  him.  There  is  no  mystery  in  advertising.  It  re¬ 
quires  no  trickery,  no  legerdemain,  but  a  simple, 
straightforward  logical  presentation  of  products  and 
their  service  value  to  the  world.  I  stress  this  point  be¬ 
cause  there  is  a  tendency  in  some  quarters  for  industry 
to  climb  into  the  lap  of  advertising  agencies  and  go  to 
sleep.  It  can  only  mean  a  rude  awakening. 

Advertising  is  not  the  only  problem  that  is  ahead  of 
industrial  marketing  of  the  future.  The  question  of 
how  best  to  distribute  the  product  looms  very  large 
upon  the  horizon.  Distribution  takes  two  channeds — 
through  jobbers  or  direct.  Here  we  face  may  opinions 
and  many  experiences,  all  of  which  must  be  considered 
by  the  individual  business.  There  is,  however,  a  change 
in  the  jobbing  situation  that  may  help  somewhat. 
Whereas  jobbers  formerly  acted  purely  as  distributing 
houses  and  prided  themselves  in  the  fact  that  they  sold 
only  what  the  public  wanted  and  made  little  effort  to 
push  or  sell  special  items,  today  these  same  jobbers 
have  seen  a  great  light.  They  are  revamping  their  or¬ 
ganizations  to  the  point  of  becoming  specialty  houses. 

Take  the  case  of  The  American  Rolling  Mill  Com¬ 
pany.  It  believes  in  selected,  specialized  jobber  distri¬ 
bution,  and  was  instrumental  in  organizing  the  Armco 
Distributors  Association,  which  is  made  up  of  nearly 
one  hundred  picked  jobbers.  Through  them  the  sale  of 
Ingot  Iron  sheets  and  plates  is  made  to  the  sheet  metal 
contractors  of  the  country.  It  is  a  most  satisfactory 
set  up,  both  for  the  company  and  its  jobbers — the  vol¬ 
ume  of  business  is  growing  steadily  each  year. 

Still  another  problem  looms  on  the  horizon  of  tomor¬ 
row.  Small  industries  are  alarmed  by  the  gigantic 
mergers  that  are  taking  place.  They  see  in  them  some¬ 
thing  ominous,  but  is  the  fear  justified?  There  will  al¬ 
ways  be  a  place  for  the  small  industry,  because  by  its 
very  size  it  can  respond  quickly  to  the  changing  needs 
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of  the  industrial  world.  Alive,  alert  and  trained  to  a 
quick  get-away  in  the  race  for  markets,  there  will  be 
always  a  place  for  the  thoroughbred.  The  world  is 
looking  constantly  for  the  newer  things  offered  by  cre¬ 
ative  genius,  either  in  science,  mechanics,  or  merchan¬ 
dising. 

Coordinated  Service 

The  American  Rolling  Mill  Company’s  national  ad¬ 
vertising  policy  has  been  unique  in  that  it  is  designed 
to  reach  over  the  immediate  market  and  help  sell  the 
products  of  fabricators.  The  building  of  a  conscious¬ 
ness  of  a  rust-resisting  quality  iron  in  the  minds  of  the 
consuming  public  is  just  one  more  picture  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  a  broadly  conceived,  coordinated  service,  for 
today  hundreds  of  smaller  manufacturers  who  cannot 
afford  national  advertising  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
Armco  campaign  as  a  profit  and  prestige  building  force. 
Manufacturers  of  kitchen  ranges,  refrigerators,  wash¬ 
ing  machines  and  many  other  products  in  wide  general 
use,  advertise  that  their  product  is  made  of  Armco  In¬ 
got  Iron. 

This  is  a  splendid  example  of  the  possibilities  of 
great  mergers  of  effort  that  lie  ahead  of  industrial 
marketing.  Each  company  joints  forces  with  the 
others,  building  a  reservoir  of  re-salability  represent¬ 
ing  a  combined  investment  of  millions  of  dollars  an¬ 
nually,  from  which  all  may  draw  in  proportion  to  their 
ability  to  utilize  this  new  kind  of  horsepower  in  their 
sales  effort. 

Are  we  passing  from  the  era  of  mergers  of  finance  to 
the  era  of  mergers  of  effort?  I  believe  so.  On  every 
side  we  see  a  steady  growth  of  highly  specialized,  suc¬ 
cessful  small  concerns  who  have  the  time  and  inclina¬ 
tion  to  translate  the  ever-widening  fesults  of  research 
into  specialty  machinery  and  specialty  products.  There 
can  be  no  stymie  to  brains — and  the  progress  of  the 
world  will  always  come  from  individual  effort  rather 
than  mass  production. 
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WITH  OUR  READERS 

Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Wholesale  Grocer  Answers  Recent 

Letter  on  Distribution 

Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  July  25,  1930. 
Mr.  Arthur  I.  Judge,  Editor, 

“The  Canning  Trade,” 

Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  have  read  with  considerable  interest  the  letter  ap- 
l>earing  in  the  July,  1930,  number  of  your  magazine 
under  your  “With  Our  Readers”  department  and  en¬ 
titled  “A  New  Distribution  Source  in  the  Offing.” 

Your  correspondent’s  reference  to  the  rather  para¬ 
doxical  situation  coming  under  his  observation  in  the 
canned  goods  market,  and  particularly  with  respect  to 
canned  tomatoes,  is  striking  and  unusual  because  it 
defies  the  well  known  and  thoroughly  understood  natu¬ 
ral  law  of  supply  and  demand.  If  the  supply  of  canned 
tomatoes  has  been  virtually  exhausted  it  is  unusual,  if 
not  weird,  to  se^  prices  dropping.  It  has  always  been 
my  understanding  that  the  scarcity  of  a  commodity 
ordinarily  caused  advances.  Here  was  described  not 
only  a  scarcity,  but  virtually  a  situation  where  there 
are  no  tomatoes  remaining,  yet  “in  the  face  of  this 
shortage  tomatoes  continue  to  decline  in  price.” 

Your  correspondent  would  probably  ignore  the  theory 
that  the  law  of  supply  and  demand  has  anything  to  do 
with  the  price,  since  he  characterizes  those  who  might 


advance  such  a  theory  as  “intellectual  and  high-pow¬ 
ered  barons.”  I  disclaim  any  qualification  to  either 
designations  since  I  am  only  a  humble  wholesale  gro¬ 
cer,  subject  to  the  same  troubles  as  your  correspondent 
and  suffering  too  from  the  present  nationwide  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  policies.  My  friends  in  the  hardware, 
dry  goods  and  other  fields  tell  me  that  they  have  the 
same  trouble,  so  it  is  not  limited  to  the  food  trades  as 
the  letter  would  lead  us  to  believe.  I  can  sympathize 
fully  with  your  correspondent’s  informant  that  the  rea¬ 
son  some  jobbers  were  not  making  any  attempt  to  sell 
tomatoes  was  because  they  could  not  make  a  profit. 
After  all,  the  reason  I  stay  in  business  is  because  I  hope 
to  make  a  profit  on  everything  I  sell  and  if  the  time 
comes  when  even  this  privilege  is  denied  to  me  I  shall 
be  glad  to  yield  in  favor  of  any  one  who  can  stock  a 
warehouse,  serve  his  customers  without  making  a  profit 
and  enjoy  the  experience. 

The  other  reason — “chain  stores” — is  no  reason  at 
all.  In  my  territory  we  still  have  many  thousands  of 
independent  retail  grocers  who  are  in  business  and  who 
intend  to  stay  in  business  for  many  years  to  come  in 
spite  of  chain  stores  or  any  other  systems  of  mer¬ 
chandising.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  my  mind  to  picture 
a  grocery  store,  independent  or  otherwise,  which  would 
not  sell  tomatoes.  But  I  would  not  blame  the  jobbers 
too  much  for  the  reported  fact  that  the  canned  tomato 
business  is  unprofitable  until  I  found  out,  if  I  were  your 
correspondent,  if  some  of  these  chain  stores  were  not 
getting  “an  inside  price.”  If  the  canners  give  both 
systems  of  merchandising  open,  fair,  equal  prices  and 
terms  without  discriminatory  “discounts,”  allowances” 
or  other  means  of  unfair  competition  there  is  little  fear 
that  the  canners  would  not  be  able  to  rid  themselves 
of  their  stocks  quite  promptly. 

The  hope  with  which  your  correspondent  looks  for¬ 
ward  to  an  early  improvement  by  the  addition  of  the 
meat  barons  as  customers  show’s,  to  my  mind,  that  he 
is  still  young  and  inexperienced.  He  w’ould  not  say 
that  if  he  had  lived  through  the  years  when  there  were 
both  chain  stores  and  meat  packers  as  customers.  Per¬ 
haps  I  am  still  old-fashioned  enough  to  prefer  six  thou¬ 
sand  customers  actively  working  to  rid  me  of  my  stocks 
rather  than  to  have  three  or  four,  and  perhaps  even¬ 
tually  two  customers.  If  your  correspondent  feels  that 
he  will  be  improved  in  his  condition  or  that  he  will  get 
better  prices  and  have  better  customers  when  he  has 
the  packers  to  deal  with,  he  is  welcome  to  the  illusion. 
The  packers  were  never  known  to  be  philanthropists, 
but  had  well-earned  reputations  for  playing  “both  ends 
against  the  middle.” 

The  packers  like  to  get  the  best  end  of  a  bargain  and 
do  not  bar  even  the  Government  if  they  can  overreach 
it.  They  thought  they  did  ten  years  ago  wffien  they 
agreed  to  go  out  of  the  grocery  business,  but  they  find 
today  that  was  one  time  when  they  should  have  hesi¬ 
tated. 

In  concluding  I  can  only  say  that  he  would  probably 
find  it  advantageous  if  your  informant  would  sit  dowm 
to  discuss  this  question  with  some  of  the  manufacturers 
w  ho  hailed  the  large  orders  of  the  chain  stores  several 
years  ago,  finding  after  a  short  time  that  the  chains 
were  not  disposed  to  bargain  but  to  dictate  prices  at 
which  they  bought. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  you,  in  all  fairness,  will  give 
the  same  prominence  to  this  letter  as  you  accorded  to 
the  one  appearing  in  your  July  issue. 

Very  truly  yours, 

L.  F.  HERSH  &  BRO. 
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An  Honest  Coat 


(for  an) 


Honest 

Pail 


As  a  matter  of  service  we  have  caused  to  be  manufac¬ 
tured  full  12  and  14  quart  heavy  substantial  steel  pails. 
These  are  double  coated  with  C.  M.  C.  Metallic  Coating, 
the  ultimate  in  rust  resistant.  The  extended  quadruple 
riveted  ears  featured  on  this  product  enables  nesting  with¬ 
out  sticking,  as  well  as  a  durable  bail  holder.  And  it  is  well 
to  remember  you  have  no  chipped  enamel  to  contend  with 
and  only  the  minimum  in  labor  coating  the  pail  at  the  end 
of  the  season  to  give  unending  years  of  service. 
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Better  Profits 

A  department  devoted  to  the  consideration  and  discussion  of  sales  questions 
of  every  kind,  and  to  every  phase  affecting  the  sale  and  distribution  of  canned 
foods;  therefore,  of  utmost  importance  to  every  canner,  because  on  your  sales 
depends  your  profits.  Improvement  in  selling  methods  must  result  in  better 
profits.  Conducted  by  an  Expert  of  long  experience,  but  whose  identity  will 
be  kept  hidden. 

Questions  Invited,  and  Your  Opinions  Welcomed. 


CANNER  in  Maine  writes: 

“We  have  gone  so  far  toward  creating,  or  trying  to  create, 
a  demand  for  our  goods  by  means  of  advertising  we  have 
engaged  an  advertising  agency  to  handle  our  advertising. 
They  really  were  the  ones  who  started  us  thinking  as  we 
now  do.  Almost  as  soon  as  we  told  them  we  would  give 
advertising  a  trial,  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  altogether  too 
much  interested  in  our  affairs  which  do  not  seem  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  advertising.  How  much  should  we  tell 
them  about  our  business,  anyway?” 

Years  ago  we  used  to  say  of  men  who  grew  up 
with  our  organization,  “We  caught  ’em  young,  treated 
’em  rough  and  told  them  nothing.” 

If  you  want  to  make  a  success  of  your  advertising, 
act  in  just  the  opposite  manner  with  your  advertising 
agency. 

An  advertising  agency  has  several  usual  sources  from 
which  they  secure  new  clients.  They  are  all  anxious  to 
increase  their  business. 

Sometimes  they  receive  inquiries  from  those  who  are 
advertisingly  minded,  but  not  often. 

Occasionally  a  publisher’s  representative  will  give 
them  a  hot  tip,  more  often  they  will  read  somewhere 
about  the  success  of  some  firm  who  should  be  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  agency’s  own  investigations  and  personal  solici¬ 
tations  usually  get  the  business  for  them  as  you  have 
outlined. 

Now  give  them  credit.  Let  them  have  every  possible 
opportunity  for  learning  just  the  exact  nature  of  the 
business  they  are  expected  to  help  toward  larger  sales 
and  greater  profits. 

Efficiency  engineers  will  tell  you  a  great  deal  about 
the  value  of  an  outside  view  point  if  they  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

You  can  probably  see  a  great  many  things  about 
your  friends  business  which  you  feel  sure  you  would 
change  quickly  if  you  were  in  full  charge.  No  doubt 
the  efficiency  engineers  are  right  as  well  as  yourself. 

No  doubt  one  of  the  first  things  your  agency  inquired 
about,  either  from  you  or  the  commercial  rating  agen¬ 
cies,  was  your  financial  standing. 

It  is  natural  they  should  do  this,  as  they  are  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  publishers  for  the  payment  of  all  bills  con¬ 
tracted  for  advertising. 

If  your  account  seemed  small  to  them,  and  with  only 
meager  prospects  for  profit  to  them  for  a  few  years, 
they  may  be  handling  your  account  on  a  monthly  fee 
basis.  Possibly  you  are  concerned  over  the  apparently 
large  fee  they  are  exacting  monthly. 

Let  me  give  you  a  tip  right  here. 

I  admire  the  agency  with  “guts”  enough  to  demand 
and  receive  a  monthly  fee  whenever  the  account  they 


are  representing  gives  small  promise  of  paying  any 
profit. 

Such  an  advertising  agency  is  most  apt  to  give  you 
the  .service  to  which  you  are  entitled  and  which  you 
must  have  if  you  are  to  remain  a  convert  to  the  worth 
of  advertising,  as  far  as  your  business  is  concerned. 

Too  many  times  an  agency  in  its  anxiety  to  get  new 
business  promises  to  go  along  with  the  advertiser,  to 
give  the  advertiser  full  service  without  profit  to  them¬ 
selves  until  such  a  time  as  the  account  becomes  profit¬ 
able.  Year  after  year  quickly  slips  by,  the  principal 
may  even  become  successful  and  then  march  its  account 
off  to  a  rival  agency. 

There  are  those  who  are  ready  and  willing  to  grab 
off  the  money-making  accounts  after  some  one  else  has 
built  them  up  to  a  point  where  the  billings  to  publica¬ 
tions  or  other  advertising  mediums  are  making  money. 

In  such  cases,  the  small  agency  who  has  been  getting 
a  monthly  service  free,  if  adequate,  has  little  to  regret 
except  to  feel  again  that  “there  ain’t  no  justice.” 

Which  ever  way  your  agency  is  handling  the  matter, 
they  must  know  as  much  about  your  business,  if  pos¬ 
sible,  as  you  do  yourself. 

Why  must  you  dig  into  past  history,  tell  them  every¬ 
thing  and  then  pay  them  a  large  sum  besides? 

Have  you  been  to  a  doctor  lately  because  of  a  pain  in 
the  side  or  an  ache  that  kept  on  after  you  had  ex¬ 
hausted  every  drop  of  liniment  in  the  bottle  from  the 
top  shelf? 

If  you  have,  you  know  the  pill-pu.sher  asked  you  more 
about  your  family  history  on  both  your  mother’s  and 
father’s  side  than  you  were  able  to  answer  without  a 
great  deal  of  thinking. 

But  the  chances  are  the  doctor  who  did  this  soon  had 
your  “case”  history  complete,  correctly  diagnosed  your 
ailment  and  proceeded  to  effect  a  quick  cure. 

A  business  isn’t  sick  when  it  needs  advertising  but 
advertising  is  a  business  tonic,  best  administered  by 
those  who  know  all  the  facts  regarding  the  business 
taking  the  tonic. 

Your  agency,  if  as  well  qualified  as  they  should  be  to 
do  a  good  job  for  you,  should  have  covered  with  theii 
investigation  of  your  business,  every  phase  from  the 
I'eason  why  it  was  first  engaged  in  by  you  to  the  nails 
you  use  or  the  paste  you  employ  in  closing  shipping 
containers. 

You  may  think  I  am  silly  when  mentioning  the  first 
particular  requiring  investigation. 

Let  me  tell  you  this. 

The  advertising  men  of  this  country,  taking  them  all 
in  all,  are  a  pretty  high  type  of  business  man. 
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Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters 


Pat.  Sept.  8,  1914 


Every  open  link  style  of  detachable  chain,  running  un¬ 
der  a  working  strain,  becomes  longer  than  it  was  and 
should  be. 

Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  are  tools  using  a  com¬ 
pound  leverage  principle,  by  which  hooks  of  detachable 
chain  links  are  easily  drawn  together  to  take  up  the 
wear  and  stretch. 

Keep  detachable  chain  of  proper  length,  with  Ideal  Chain 
Adjusters,  so  that  the  links  correctly  fit  the  pitch  line  of  the 
sprockets  on  which  they  run,  and  you  will  prevent  delays 
and  more  than  double  the  life  of  your  chain. 


We  sell  Hamachek  Ideal  Chain  Adjusters  with  the  distinct  understanding  that  if  they  are 
not  satisfactory  we  will  accept  their  return.  Thousands  of  these  adjusters  have  been  sold  and 
are  saving  money  for  their  users. 

A  descriptive  pamphalet,  showing  prices  and  sizes,  will  be  mailed  on  request 

FRANK  HAMACHEK  MACHINE  CO. 

KEWAUNEE,  WISCONSIN 

Also  Manufacturers  of  Viners,  Viner  Feeders  and  Ensilage  Distributors 


SPEED  UP  FIELD  WORK 

WITH 

SWING’S  5/8  HAMPERS 

Economical  manufacturing  is  best  effected  by  using  machinery  and  supplies 
that  will  do  the  job  for  which  they  are  designed  Best  and  Cheapest. 
Swing’s  i  Bushel  Tomato  Hampers  will  start  your  Tcmato  Canning  Oper¬ 
ations  right  because  each  hamper  is  Machine  Stitched  and  is  Inspected  so 
that  Every  One  we  deliver  to  our  customers  will  do  its  job  Best  and  Cheap¬ 
est.  Your  inquiry  will  bring  us  to  see  you  with  samples. 

Swing  Brothers  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 


HAMPERS 

NEST 

WHEN 

EMPTY 

CRATES 

WONT 


i 
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If  there  is  little  chance  of  your  benefiting  from  an 
advertising  campaign,  not  many  of  them  will  take  your 
money. 

There  is  little  chance  of  your  making  money  from  the 
conduct  of  your  business  if  there  is  no  particular  need 
for  it. 

If  you  don’t  make  money,  you  won’t  continue  in  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  agency  that  fails  to  inquire  particularly 
as  to  the  reasons  or  reason  why  you  are  in  business,  is 
riding  for  a  fall  or  a  loss,  unless  you  have  a  reasonable 
expectancy  at  least,  of  making  money. 

Invite  your  agency  to  make  every  possible  compari¬ 
son  of  your  pack  with  that  of  other  leaders  in  the  line 
you  are  packing. 

Insist  they  look  at  your  labels  with  critical  eyes. 

Have  them  go  through  your  factory  while  you  are 
canning. 

Let  them  spend  enough  time  in  learning  exactly  how 
your  sales  department  functions,  or  how  you  conduct 
your  sales  campaigns,  to  enable  them  to  best  tie  in  their 
suggested  advertising  campaign  with  your  selling  plans. 

Whenever  possible,  have  them  meet  your  sales  force 
and  in  turn,  some  at  least,  of  your  principal  customers. 

From  these  suggested  investigations  and  others  that 
may  be  needed  because  of  the  nature  of  your  business, 
your  agency  will  soon  have  a  plan  of  advertising  to 
offer. 

Only  after  this  has  been  presented  and  given  careful 
thought  by  you,  should  you  feel  that  either  you  or  the 
agency  are  ready  to  begin. 

Once  you  have  decided  to  go  ahead,  however,  treat 
your  agency  as  you  would  your  doctor  whom  you  ex¬ 
pected  to  save  you  from  serious  illness. 

Tell  them  everything,  post  them  often  as  to  the  trend 
your  sales  are  taking,  ask  them  often  for  advice,  you 
won’t  have  to  take  it  anymore  than  you  finish  up  the 
bottle  of  bitter  medicine  the  doctor  some  times  gives 
you. 

Bitter  medicine  often  does  the  most  good. 

Some  cf  the  advice  a  reliable  advertising  agency  can 
and  does  give,  is  often  bitter  medicine  but  if  followed, 
may  prove  to  be  a  splendid  thing  for  your  business. 

Treat  your  agency  as  a  part  of  your  sales  organiza¬ 
tion. 

That’s  what  it  should  be.  The  nearer  it  comes  to 
being  just  that,  the  more  good  it  can  do  you. 

-  -  ■  * - 

CONDITION  OF  TRI-STATE  TOMATO  CROP 

By  F.  M.  Shook,  Field  Secretary 

Easton,  Md.,  July  25th,  1930. 

During  the  past  four  days  Mr.  L.  M.  Goodwin, 
Canning  Crop  Specialist  and  I  have  inspected  462 
fields  of  tomatoes  in  Maryland  and  Delaware.  We 
have  covered  the  state  road  from  Matapeake  to  Easton, 
to  Denton,  to  American  Corner,  to  Preston,  to  Hurlock, 
to  Salisbury,  to  Delmar.  On  this  trip  there  were  53 
good  fields,  81  fair  fields  and  64  poor  fields. 

On  this  trip  through  Delaware  from  Delmar  north  to 
Harrington  and  west  to  Burrsville  there  were  9  good 
fields,  34  fair  ones  and  34  poor  fields. 

Crossing  the  bay  at  Annapolis  we  drove  to  College 
Park,  to  Monrovia,  to  Frederick,  to  Thurmont,  to 
Buckeystown,  to  New  Windsor,  to  Westminster,  to  Sil¬ 
ver  Run,  to  Littlestown,  to  Melrose,  to  Greenmount,  to 
Jarrettsville,  to  Bel  Air,  to  Aberdeen,  to  Havre  de 
Grace,  to  Colora,  to  Rising  Sun,  to  Elkton,  to  Galena, 


to  Millington,  to  Sudlersville,  to  Ridgely,  to  Mathews- 
town,  to  Easton.  On  this  trip  there  were  68  good  fields, 
82  fair  fields  and  37  poor  fields. 

This  makes  a  total  on  the  entire  trip  of  130  good 
fields,  197  fair  and  135  poor  fields.  In  judging  these 
fields  consideration  was  given  mainly  to  size  of  ihe 
vines.  Fields  that  looked  like  they  might  make  4  Ions 
or  more  per  acre  we  classified  as  good.  Those  having 
prospects  of  making  two  to  four  tons  were  considered 
fair  and  the  others  were  rated  as  poor. 

In  making  these  classifications  no  consideration  wir. 
given  to  damage  by  blossoms  and  rot  and  black  stem. 
Both  of  these  are  quite  prevalent  among  some  varieties 
and  the  loss,  especially,  from  blossom  end  rot  will  ce 
quite  heavy  in  many  fields.  Mr.  H.  A.  Hunter,  Canning 
Crop  Pathologist,  of  College  Park,  accompanied  us  on 
the  trip  in  Western  Maryland. 

Injury  to  Corn 

The  several  hot  days  the  latter  part  of  last  and  the 
first  part  of  this  week  has  greatly  damaged  the  ccrn 
crop.  Corn  fields  in  all  the  territory  covered  on  the  .r.p 
mentioned  above  showed  extreme  damage  from  the  heat 
on  all  fields  that  are  in  the  tasseling  stage.  Many  of 
the  tassels  are  completely  killed  and  even  in  fielJs 
where  no  tassels  are  showing,  burning  of  the  blades  is 
quite  noticeable.  It  is  apparent  that  the  earlier  fie.ds 
of  corn  are  greatly  damaged.  It  will  require  ten  days 
to  two  weeks  to  determine  whether  the  later  fields  are 
injured. 

- 4. - 

FRUIT  AND  VEGETABLE  HANDLERS  MUST 
APPLY  FOR  UNITED  STATES  LICENSE 

A  PPLICATION  forms  for  licenses  under  the  Peris..- 
/A  able  Agricultural  Commodities  Act,  approveu  by 
President  Hoover  on  June  10,  are  being  mailed 
to  dealers  in  fresh  fruits  and  vegetables  by  the  adm.n- 
istrators  of  this  act  in  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Eco¬ 
nomics  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  Unner 
the  act  it  is  the  duty  of  dealers  and  handlers  to  apply 
for  a  license  and  it  is  not  incumbent  on  the  department 
to  notify  them  individually.  Nevertheless,  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  trying  to  notify  all  persons  affected  by  the  law. 
The  act  provides  that  all  dealers  must  have  licenses  .0 
operate  after  December  10,  1930.  Requests  for  appli¬ 
cation  forms  should  be  addressed  to  the  Bureau  of  Ag¬ 
ricultural  Economics,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


SALMON  DISAPPOINTS  ITS  PACKERS 

NDER  date  of  Seattle,  July  17,  1930,  G.  P.  Hal- 
ferty  &  Co.  said : 

“Henry  O’Malley,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fish¬ 
eries,  closes  Bristol  Bay  to  all  fishing,  effective  tonight. 
Total  pack  of  all  grades  for  that  district  is  less  than 
500,000  cases. 

It  now  appears  that  our  estimate  on  the  probable  red 
pack  and  indicated  in  our  Bulletin  No.  434,  July  11.  is 
too  high. 

Unfavorable  packing  reports  continue  to  come  in 
from  all  other  Alaska  districts.  Many  packers  have 
now  withdrawn  salmon  prices  until  complete  and  accu¬ 
rate  information  is  obtainable  on  the  1930  Alaska 
pack.” 
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Weber  Apple  Filler 

The  newest  member  of  the  “Peer¬ 
less”  family — now  made  in  the 
Sprague-Sells  plant  at  Buffalo,  New 
York. 

The  last  word  in  Apple  Fillers,  fill¬ 
ing  sliced  or  quartered  apples  into 
No.  10  cans  at  25  cans  per  minute 
maximum. 

Weight  of  fill  may  be  regulated  to 
an  ounce  by  a  quick  and  simple  adjust¬ 
ment.  A  No-Can-No-Fill  device  pre¬ 
vents  loss  of  fruit. 

Write  us  today  for  complete  details. 
Just  clip,  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached 
coupon  to: 

Sprague-Sells  Corporation 

Division  of 

Food  Machinery  Corporation 
308  West  Washington  Street  Chicago,  Ill. 


Sprague-Sells  Corporation 
308  W.  Washington  St. 

Chicago,  Illinois 

Send  us  full  particulars  and  price  of  your  Weber 
Apple  Filler. 


ACCURATE  PEA  GRADES 

Mixed  sizes  in  the  can  is  a  trouble  eliminat¬ 
ed  by  users  of  the 

HYDRO-GEARED  PEA  GRADER 

Resulting  in  a  better  profit  thru  the  proper 
placing  of  the  smaller  sizes  of  peas. 

Other  impressive  features  include: 

LARGE  CAPACITY 
THOROUGH  WASHING 

improving  the  quality 

ACCESSIBILITY  of  SIEVES 
SMALL  FLOOR  SPACE 

Write  for  circular 

The  Sinclair-Scott  Co. 

Wells  and  Patapsco  Sts. 
Baltimore,  Md. 


Address 
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CONDITION  OF  CANNING  CROPS  JULY  15 
WITH  COMPARISONS 

By  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics 
Division  of  Crop  and  Livestock  Estimates 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
(Truck  Crops  for  Commercial  Manufacture) 

Washington,  July  26,  1930. 

The  following  tables  give  the  condition  of  canning  crops  on 
July  15,  1930,  with  comparisons.  These  condition  figures  were 
compiled  from  reports  as  of  July  15,  and  in  some  areas,  such  as 
those  in  which  the  drouth  has  not  been  broken,  may  not  repre¬ 
sent  the  true  condition  of  the  crop  at  the  time  of  release  of  this 
report.  Any  changes,  however,  will  be  reflected  in  the  next 
report  giving  condition  of  canning  crops  as  of  August  1. 

/ - Sweet  Corn - ^  ^ - ^Tomatoes- - ^ 

July  July  July  4  year  July  July  July  4  year 


State  15,  1,  15,  aver.  15,  1,  15,  aver. 

1930  1930  1929  July  1  1930  1930  1929  July  1 


Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet. 

Maine  .  98  93  80  77  . 

New  Hampshire . f-—  t .  . 

Vermont  .  84  87  82  78  . 

New  York .  86  86  85  75  90  89  90  81 

New  Jersey .  89  89  88  86 

Pennsylvania  .  79  81  81  74  87  90  84  81 


North  Atlantic....  88  87  "83  76  89  89""'  88  84 

Ohio  . "57  ^60  65  "  67  ^79  83  88  ^^9 

Indiana  .  88  89  73  76  88  88  80  80 

Illinois  .  87  92  83  82  86  91  80  79 

Michigan  . *85  *85  85  77  79  82  85  84 

Wisconsin  .  88  88  75  70  . 

Minnesota  .  90  90  89  83  . 

Iowa  .  87  89  87  84  92  91  81  82 

Missouri  .  80  82  82  76 

Nebraska  .  87  89  88  88  . 


North  Central....  84  86  81  79  85  86  81  80 


Delaware  .  82  83  "  80  '76  ’  82  84  77  79 

Maryland  .  82  87  82  77  83  86  85  80 

Virginia .  69  72  82  74 


South  Atlantic....  82  87  82  77  81  83  82  79 

Kentucky  .  80  82  90  71 

Tennessee  .  88  90  75  ....  74  76  80  76 

Arkansas  .  86  86  79  76 

South  Central .  88  90  75  ....  82  83  81  75 

Colorado  . '  .“  .^.  ...7  "  93  "  92  "  85  82 

Utah  .  78  81  77  77 

California  .  83  85  87  88 


Far  Western .  83  85  85  86 


Other  Statest .  85  86  80  81  87  86  79  72 


U.  S.  Average .  84  86  81  78  84  86  83  81 


*  One  report. 

t  No  report. 

t  Otl’er  State®  include  for  Sweet  Corn :  Colorado,  Idaho,  Mon¬ 
tana,  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

t  Othev  States  include  for  Tomatoes:  Connecticut,  Kansa®.  Ne¬ 
braska,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma.  Oregon,  South  Carolina,  Wash¬ 
ington,  West  Virginia,  Wisconsin. 

GREEN  PEAS  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

A»-cording  to  renorts  received  from  canners  in  thore  States 
which  have  not  finished  packin«-  operations,  the  condition  of  the 
crop  on  July  15  differed  very  little  from  that  of  July  1.  Condi¬ 
tion  in  Wisconsin  was  reported  a®  77  ner  cent  of  normal  on  July 
15  compared  to  78  per  cent  on  July  1.  Prospects  in  New  York 
continued  favorable  with  a  condition  of  93  per  cent  of  nonnal 
reported  on  .July  15  compared  with  94  per  cent  on  July  1.  Condi¬ 
tion  of  the  crop  in  Minnesota  dropped  from  89  per  cent  on  -Tuly  1 
to  87  ner  ce^t  on  Ju’v  15.  Michigan  prospects  i-emained  the 
same  at  89  per  cent  of  normal.  Condition  of  the  crop  in  Utah 
improved  from  85  per  cent  of  normal  on  July  1  to  90  per  cent 
on  Julv  15.  Tak’nc  the  condition  reported  at  time  of  harvest  in 
those  States  which  have  completed  packing  operations,  the  United 
States  canning  pea  prospects  appear  about  the  same  as  on  July  1. 


SNAP  BEANS  FOR  MANUFACTURE 

The  forecast  of  production  of  snap  beans  for  canning  or  manu¬ 
facture  in  1930,  based  upon  the  condition  of  the  crop  on  July  15, 
is  nearly  15  per  cent  larger  than  estimated  production  in  1929. 
On  an  estimated  acreage  which  is  nearly  17  per  cent  larger  than 
that  of  last  year,  the  indicated  yield  per  acre  averages  slightly 
less  than  the  low  yield  of  last  year,  and  nearly  one-fifth  of  a 
ton  below  the  average  yield  during  the  five-year  period,  1925- 
1929. 

Dry,  hot  weather  has  caused  a  material  reduction  in  yield 
prospects  in  Delaware,  Maryland,  and  the  South  Central  group 
of  States.  These  reductions,  however,  have  been  largely  offset 
by  favorable  growing  conditions  in  New  York,  Wisconsin,  Maine, 
Michigan,  and  the  Western  area. 


Acreage  Yield  per  acre  Production 


State 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

1929 

1930 

Acres 

Acres 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Maine  . 

.  1,300 

1,420 

2.1 

2.8 

2,730 

3,980 

New  York . 

.  9,800 

11,270 

1.5 

1.6 

14,700 

18,030 

Pennsylvania  ... 

.  2,720 

3,350 

1.4 

1.6 

3,810 

5,360 

Indiana  . 

.  3,500 

3,710 

1.0 

1.4 

3,500 

5,190 

Michigan  . 

.  5,300 

5,990 

.9 

1.3 

4,770 

7,790 

Wisconsin . . 

.  7,400 

8,580 

1.3 

1.4 

9,620 

12,010 

Delaware  . . 

.  2,040 

2,550 

1.3 

1.0 

2,650 

2,550 

Maryland  . 

.  8,400 

9,740 

1.7 

1.1 

14,280 

10,710 

South  Carolina 

.  870 

830 

1.5 

1.6 

1,300 

1,330 

Tennessee  . 

.  2,000 

2,400 

1.2 

1.1 

2,400 

2,640 

Mississippi  . 

.  1,860 

2,640 

1.0 

1.0 

1,860 

2,640 

Ai'kansas  . 

.  2,240 

2,510 

1.1 

1.1 

2,460 

2,760 

Louisiana  . 

.  2,280 

3,290 

1.0 

.8 

2,280 

2,630 

Colorado  . 

.  2,300 

2,090 

3.0 

2.4 

6,900 

5,020 

Utah  . 

.  1,280 

1,520 

2.0 

2.5 

2,560 

3,800 

Washington  .... 

.  820 

940 

3.0 

3.3 

2,460 

3.100 

Oregon  . 

.  930 

880 

3.0 

3.2 

2,790 

2,820 

California  . 

.  750 

810 

4.0 

4.0 

3,000 

3,240 

Other  States*.. 

.  5,300 

6,630 

1.2 

1.2 

6,360 

7,960 

U.  S.  Total . 

. 61,090 

71,150 

1.48 

1.46 

90,430 

103,560 

*  Other  States  include  Alabama,  Georgia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  Vermont,  Virginia,  Wyoming. 

SNAP  BEANS 

Condition  July  15  with  Comparisons 


July  15, 

July  1, 

July  15, 4 

1-y’r  aver. 

State 

1930 

1930 

1929 

July  15 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Pet. 

Maine  . 

95 

88 

87 

80 

New  York . 

83 

87 

92 

88 

Pennsylvania  . 

69 

79 

70 

72 

North  Atlantic . 

81 

85 

87 

85 

Indiana  . 

56 

69 

70 

68 

Michigan  . 

88 

92 

83 

78 

W’isconsin . 

80 

87 

82 

85 

North  Central . 

77 

85  " 

80 

80 

Delaware  . 

61 

65 

90 

80 

Maryland . 

60 

82 

70 

74 

South  Carolina . 

60 

♦ 

South  Atlantic . 

60 

78 

74 

75 

Tennessee  . 

54 

70 

80 

78 

Mississippi . 

60 

♦ 

Arkansas  . 

59 

'76 

’75 

76 

Louisiana  . 

50 

♦ 

South  Cenrtal . 

56 

70 

78 

77 

Colorado  . 

77 

88 

88 

Utah  . 

88 

91 

.  81 

85 

Washington  . 

91 

92 

91 

Oreqron  . 

90 

84 

90 

83 

California . 

85 

82 

80 

87 

Far  Western . 

85 

88 

83 

87 

Other  Statesf . 

64 

70 

71 

73 

U.  S.  Average . 

71 

81 

80 

81 

*  No  report. 

t  Other  States  include  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kentucky,  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  Ver¬ 
mont,  Virginia,  Wyoming. 
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LIMA  BEANS  AND  BEETS 

Condition  of  Crops  July  15  Compared  with  Condition  of  July  1 


Lima  Beans  Beets 

State  July  15,  July  1,  July  15,  July  1, 

1930  1930  1930  1930 


Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet. 

Colorado  . ....  ....  90  88 

Delaware  .  78  92  65  78 

Indiana  .  80  90 

Maryland .  75  75  *....  *.... 

Miehigan  .  *....  *....  87  89 

Minnesota  .  96  96 

New  Jersey .  85  88  78  78 

New  York .  ....  ....  90  92 

Ohio .  71  71  40  22 

Oregon .  ....  ....  85  79 

Utah .  90  92 

Virginia .  85  90 

Washington  .  ....  90  98 

Wiseonsin .  79  79 

Other  Statesf . . 75  75 _ 86 _ 8^ 


U.  S.  Average .  79  86  84  85 


*  No  report. 

t  Other  States  include  for  Lima  Beans:  Colorado,  Indiana,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Utah. 

t  Other  States  include  for  Beets:  Maine,  Kentucky,  Minnesota, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee. 

CUCUMBERS  FOR  PICKLES,  CABBAGE  FOR  KRAUT 

Condition  of  crops  on  July  15  compared  with  conditions  in 
previous  years. 


Cucumbers  for  Pickles  Cabbage  for  Kraut 
July  July  July  4  year  July  July  July  4  year 


State  15,  1,  15,  aver.  15,  1,  15,  aver. 

1930  1930  1929J’yl5  1930  1930  1929  J’y  15 

•  Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet.  Pet. 

Massachusetts  . f— •  t .  . 

New  York .  85  87  75_  78 _ 91  93 _ 87 _ 8^ 

North  Atlantic...  85  87  75  ~78 _ 91 _ 93  87  83 

Ohio  .  86  87  85  78  88  89  82  84 

Indiana  .  86  86  90  82  93  81  ....  88 

Illinois  .  80  80  83  74  IK)  80  90  92 

Michigan  .  86  8-5  84  80  98  97  88  90 

Wisconsin  .  87  82  82  78  90  95  88  88 

Minnesota  .  87  89  74  77  80  75  88  84 

Iowa  .  90  90  ....  80  . 

Missouri  .  60  80  7^ _ 81 . . . . 

North  Central  ..  86  85  84  80  ~  91  90  86  87 

Louisiana  .  60  60  .  . 

South  Central .  60  60  _ ....  ...^  .... _ .... _ ....  ...._ 

Colorado  .  87  88  80  ’  83”  *68  77  80  80 

Washington  .  73  76  75  79  85  100  ....  t92 

California  .  86  85  89  86  ...j _ ^... _ _....  .j.. 

Far  Western .  85  '  86  84  84*”  '  74  ^  80”  ”85 

Other  States* .  71“  69  85  74  80  85  85  8l” 

U.  S.  Average . "84  83  84  79 ‘  89  90  86’  ”  85 


t  No  report. 

J  2  year  average. 

*  Other  States  include  for  Cucumbers:  Delaware,  Maryland, 
Mississippi,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  South  Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia, 
Wyoming. 

*  Other  States  include  for  Kraut:  Iowa,  Tennessee,  Utah,  Vir¬ 
ginia. 


THE  BOOK  YOU  NEED  !  ! 

Complete  Course  in  Canning.” 

5fh  Edition  386  Pages  Price  $10.00 

Published  by  THE  CANNING  TRADE. 


CANNING  NEWS  AND  NOTES 

What’s  doing  in  all  parts  of  the  Country.  New  firms, 
changes,  etc. 


A  Happy  Birthday — “Dad”  Loweree,  of  Metal  Pack¬ 
age  Corporation,  had  a  birthday  on  July  22 — and  he 
very  justly  felt  proud  of  the  fact  that  more  than  fifty 
of  his  friends  remembered  it  by  sending  greeting 
cards,  etc.  Dad  has  been  traveling  the  trade  for  years 
— how  many  you  guess — and  has  made  friends  wher¬ 
ever  he  goes. 

Coatesville  Boiler  Works  Buys  Plant — The  Coates- 
ville  Boiler  Works,  Coatesville,  Pa.,  purchased  the  Mid¬ 
dletown,  Pa.,  plant  of  the  Standard  Steel  Car  Co., 
which  will  be  used  for  fabrication  of  steel  plates.  The 
company  plans  production  of  a  number  of  standard 
steel  plate  products  and  the  new  plant  will  be  in  par¬ 
tial  operation  in  about  six  weeks.  The  company’s  foun¬ 
dry,  pattern  and  machine  shops  at  Coatesville  will  con¬ 
tinue  in  operation. 

Newfoundland  Floating  Cannery — Job  Bros.,  of  St. 
Johns,  Newfoundland,  have  just  completed  a  floating 
factory  and  cold  storage  plant  for  the  collecting  and 
processing  of  fresh  salmon,  halibut  and  other  fish.  The 
steamer  Blue  Peter  was  constructed  at  a  cost  of  $400,- 
000.  The  ship  is  not  only  installed  with  the  latest  freez¬ 
ing  appliances,  but  contains  as  well  a  canning  factory 
and  carpenters’  stores  for  making  boxes.  In  season 
she  will  collect  halibut,  and  is  also  equipped  to  handle 
an  unlimited  quantity  of  blueberries,  processed  for  ex¬ 
port,  an  industry  which  has  developed  considerably 
during  the  last  two  years. 

Receiver  Named  for  New  Cannery — Ed  C.  Newton, 
owner  of  a  canning  plant  at  Flat  Rock,  Indiana,  has 
been  appointed  receiver  for  the  new  Fairland  Canning 
Company,  Inc.,  Fairland,  Ind.,  which  was  built  during 
the  spring.  It  is  charged  in  the  suit  that  the  com¬ 
pany  is  in  danger  of  insolvency,  and  that  a  receiver 
should  be  appointed  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
stockholders.  The  receiver  will  file  a  petition  with  the 
court  asking  authority  to  complete  the  plant  so  that 
corn  and  tomatoes  under  contract  may  be  packed  this 
season.  It  is  the  hope  and  expectation  that  all  debts 
of  the  company  will  be  paid  in  full. 

Strohm  Starts  Two  Canneries — Two  canning  fac¬ 
tories,  one  in  Laurel  and  the  other  in  Centerville,  repre¬ 
senting  a  combined  investment  of  approximately  $20,- 
000,  have  been  established  by  Ira  C.  Strohm,  2330  Ash¬ 
land  avenue,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Each  plant  is  operated 
by  an  individual  corporation.  The  plant  at  Laurel  is 
known  as  the  Laurel  Packing  Corporation  and  the  other 
is  the  Centerville  Products  Corporation.  Although  each 
plant  will  can  tomatoes  only  this  year,  it  is  planned  to 
widen  the  scope  to  include  fruits  and  other  vegetables 
next  season.  150  acres  are  planted  in  tomatoes  at  each 
establishment. 

Incorporated — Incorporation  papers  have  been  taken 
out  for  a  new  company  at  St.  Henry,  Ohio,  that  will 
absorb  the  Beckman  &  Cast  Canning  Company,  which 
has  been  successfully  operated  the  past  three  years  by 
the  above  firm.  The  incorporators  are  L.  H.  Cast, 
L.  F.  Beckman  and  A.  W.  Bernard  of  St.  Henry  and 
Attorney  J.  D.  Johnson  of  Celina.  The  company  is 
authorized  to  issue  250  shares  of  preferred  stock  at 
$100  par  value  and  100  shares  of  common  stock  at  no 
par  value. 
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Wanted  and  For  Sale 

This  is  a  page  that  must  be  read  each  week  to  he  appreciated.  You  are  unlikely  to  be  interested  every  week  in 
what  is  offered  here,  but  it  is  possible  you  will  be  a  dozen  times  in  the  year.  If  you  fail  to  see  and  accept 
your  opportunity  your  time  is  lost,  together  with  money.  Rates  upon  application. 


For  Sale — Machinery 

FOR  SALE— 200,  250  and  300  gal.  Copper  Steam 
Jacketed  Kettles,  in  A-1  condition,  complete  with 
frame  and  valves 

Two  300  gal.  Jacketed  Copper  Kettles. 

The  above  items  are  all  in  good  condition,  and  are 
offered  because  of  changes  that  are  being  made  in  my 
equipment. 

Address  Box  A- 1690  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


FOR  SALE— Double  Morral  Huskers,  guaranteed  good 
as  new.  Also;  all  roller  chain  Peerless  Huskers. 
guaranteed  in  good  operating  condition. 

Address  Box  A-1741  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

FOR  SALE— New  Copper  Steam  Jacketed  Kettles  and 
Mixers,  twelve  sizes  -  15  to  500  gallon.  Also  25  and 
50  gallon  Tilting  Kettles.  Always  in  stock,  all  extra 
heavy,  tested  225  pounds  pressure.  Buy  new  kettles 
that  carry  a  responsible  manufacturer’s  guarantee. 
Also  new  Copper  Pulp  Coils  in  stock,  for  1,000  gallon 
tanks.  Hamilton  Copper  &  Brass  Works,  Hamilton,  0. 
Kettle  Manufacturers  .  .  Established  1876 

FOR  SALE — One  475  can  Souder  Continous  Cooker  for 
No.  2,  2i,  3  cans,  in  good  condition. 

Fogg  &  Hires  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

USED  PIPE— First  class  re-conditioned  pipe,  black  and 
galvanized,  any  size.  Cut  to  order  or  random  lengths. 
ALSO 

Structural  steel,  pulleys  and  shafting. 

Maryland  Pipe  &  Steel  Corp. 

Ostend  &  Scott  Sts.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

FOR  SALE— One  Ayars  Single  Tomato  Filler  in  good 
condition;  looks  like  new;  only  run  one  or  two  seasons. 
Will  sell  cheap.  It  is  set  for  No.  3  cans  but  can  also 
be  used  for  No.  2J  and  No.  2  cans. 

E.  B.  Arnold,  Smyrna,  Del. 

FOR  SALE— 

One  Souder  Hand  Packing  Table  for  two  operators 
equipped  for  No.  3  cans,  capacity  24,CC0  cans  Tom¬ 
atoes  per  day.  Used  but  one  year. 

One  Sterling  Potato  Peeler  in  excellent  condition, 
used  less  than  a  year. 

One  Berlin  Horizontal  Exhauster  with  track  and 
trucks,  in  excellent  condition. 

One  Deep  Well  Pump. 

One  Compressor. 

One  Copper  Kettle  with  stirer  and  one  Copper  Kettle 
mounted  on  frame,  both  in  first  class  condition. 

One  Ayars  Liquid  Plunger  Filler  in  first  class  order. 
One  Liquid  Pump  for  Tomato  Pulp. 

Davis  &  Lippincott,  Woodstown,  N.  J. 


FOR  SALE— We  offer  at  attractive  prices,  subject  to 
prior  sale,  various  practically  new  pieces  of  canning 
machinery.  Some  of  these  machines  have  been  used 
less  than  one  season.  Wire,  write  or  telephone  for 
further  information. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Lombard  &  Concord  Sts., 

Baltimore,  Md. 


W  anted — Machinery 

WANTED— Good  used  Label  Perforator  cheap. 

Address  Box  A-1765  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  — Vegetable  Cubing  Machine.  Give  com¬ 
plete  details  concerning  make,  capacity  condition, 
price. 

Address  Box  A-1766  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


For  Sale — Miscellaneous 

FOR  SALE— 4000  cases  48/5  oz.  Standard  Oysters, 
New  Pack,  excellent  quality,  will  sell  cheap.  Wire 
or  write 

P.  0.  Box  1624,  New  Orleans,  La. 


Help  Wanted 

WANTED— Closing  Machine  Service  Men.  We  require  a  number 
of  men  thoroughly  experienced  in 'setting  up  and  operating 
Closing  Machines,  also  experienced  on  automatic  can  making 
machinery,  highly  desirable  permanent  position  for  A-1  men. 
Write  fully  giving  experience  and  salary. 

Address  Box  982,  303  W.  42nd  St.,  New  York  City. 

WANTED  A  high  grade  Catsup  and  Soup  Cook,  state  salary  and 
experience. 

Address  Box  1764  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 


Situations  Wanted 

POSITION  WANTED  -  As  Manager  or  Superintendent  packing  a 
line  of  mostly  all  fruits  and  vegetables.  Have  about  20  years 
experience  in  canning.  Am  also  a  machinist  and  can  superintend 
building  and  fitting  out  complete  canning  factory. 

Address  Box  B-1767  care  of  The  Canning  Trade. 

WANTED  Experienced  man  for  labeling  on  Knapp  or  Burt 
Machines  at  our  factory  in  Dover,  Delaware. 

Write  F.  Romeo  &  Co.,  Inc.,  374  Washington  St, 
New  York  City. 


J.  Harry  Cain 

Merchandise  Broker 
Canned  Foods  a  Specialty 

Phoenix  Building,  Baltimore,  Md. 
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Just  One  Of 

21 

Berlin  Chapman 
Tomato  Machines 


TO  MA  TO  S  C ALDER 


A  reserve  of  capacity  with  a  uniform  scald. 

BERLIN  CHAPMAN  CO.,  Berlin,  Wis. 


1  li  *  1  1 

1  1  k  1  1 

CANNING  MACHINERY 

J!  Single  Unit  or  J!  Complete  Canning  Plant' 


Can  prices 

1930  season 


The  Americen  Can  Company  announces  the  (ollowing 
term  contract  prices,  F.O.B.  its  factories,  for  Standara 
Sizes  of  Sanitary  Cans  for  the  Central  and  Eastern 
parts  of  the  United  States. 

No.  I  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.67  per  M. 


No.  I  size . $14.85  per  M. 

No.  2  size .  .  .  20.67  per  M. 

No.  2i  size .  26.06  per  M. 

No.  3  size . 28.14  per  M. 

No.  10  size . 62.21  per  M. 

AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 

CONTAINiRf  TIN  «  •lACK  lltON  *  CAlVANI/f  l>  IRUN  «  MBH| 

MtTAi  SIGNS  AND  WSRIAY  llXliUUS 

fCAMCOT 


CANNED  FOODS  STORAGE 

MONEY  Loaned  on  Consignments  at  rea¬ 
sonable  rates  of  interest  -  on  our  own  negoti¬ 
able  Warehouse  Receipts, 


For  full  information,  write  us  direct  or  consult 
your  Brokers. 

WAKEM  &  McLaughlin 

(INCORPORATED) 

225  E.  ILLINOIS  ST.,  CHICAGO,  ILL. 


siiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHimiHiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinifl 


GAMSE’S' 

ATTRACTIVE 

LABELS 


Appearance  counts.  Dress  up 
your  can  with  an  artistic 
Gamse  Label. 


H.GAMSESBRO. 

L,itho gopher's 

GAMSE  BUILDING 
BALTIMORE  MARYLAND 


=  aaiiiiiiiiiiiiiiMHiiiiuuiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiniiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiin  = 


PEAS— BEANS 


SWEET  CORN 


ROGERS  BROS.  SEED  CO. 

BREEDERS  and  GROWERS 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 
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CANNED  FOOD  PRICES 


Prices  given  represent  the  lowest  figure  generally  quoted  for  lots  of  wholesale  size,  usual  terms  f.  o.  b.  Baltimore  (unless 
otherwise  noted)  and  subject  to  the  customary  discount  for  cash.  Many  canners  get  higher  prices  for  their  goods;  some  few 
may  take  less  for  a  personal  reason,  but  these  prices  represent  the  general  market  at  this  date. 

Baltimore  liKures  corrected  by  these  Brokers;  fThomas  J.  Meehan  &  Co..  ‘Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co. 

New  York  prices  corrected  by  our  Special  Corespondent,  tin  column  headed  “N.  Y.”  indicates  f.  o.  b.  factory. 


N.Y. 


Canned  Vegetables 

ASPARAGUS*  (California) 

Balto. 

White  Mammoth,  No.  2(4 . 

Peeled,  No.  2(4 . 

Laree,  No.  2(4 . 

Peeled,  No.  2% . 

Medium,  No.  2(4 . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  2(4 . 

Medium,  No.  2(4 . 

Small.  No.  2(4 . . . 

Tips,  White,  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq . 

Small,  No.  1  sq . 

Green  Mammoth,  No.  1  sq .  3.40 

Small,  No.  1  sq .  2.80 

BAKED  BEANSt 

Plain,  No.  1 . 60 

No.  2  . 

No.  3  . . . . 

In  Sauce,  18  . . ‘5 

No.  1  . 60 

No.  2(4  . I-'*® 

No.  10  .  4.26 

BEANSt 

Strinptless  Stand.  Cut  Green,  No.  2.  ,80 

Standard  Cut  Green,  No.  10 .  4.00 

Standard  Whole  Green,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  2 . 90  1.16 

Standard  Cut  Wax,  No.  10 . 

Red  Kidney  Standard  No.  2 .  1.00 

Standard,  No.  10 .  4.76 

LIMA  BEANSt 

No.  2,  Tiny  Green . 


3.20 

3.26 

ilei 

2.70 

2.66 

3.00 

3.00 

3.40 

2.90 


.66 


.80 


1.60 

4.76 


.90 

6.00 


1.10 

Out 


No.  2,  Medium  Green . 

.  1.80 

.  1.36 

1.46 

1ft  . 

No.  2.  Fresh  White . 

.  8.60 

9.00 

.  1.06 

BEETS* 

.  1.76 

1.85 

.  1.60 

.  1.16 

1.20 

.  4.60 

.  4.60 

6.00 

.  4.60 

CARROTS* 

Standard  Sliced,  No.  2 . 

5;IippH  No  10 . 

. 95 

.  4.50 

1.05 

6.00 

Standard  Diced.  No.  2 . 

Diced,  No.  10 . 

. 95 

.  4.60 

5.00 

CORNt 

Golden  Bantam,  Fancy  No.  2.. 
Extra  Standard,  No.  2.. 
Extra  Standard,  No.  10.. 


Shoepeg,  Fancy 

No.  2 . 

.  1.20 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

.  1.10 

Standard,  No. 

2 . 

.  1.06 

Standard,  No. 

10 . 

Crushed,  Fancy 

No.  2 . 

.  1.06 

Extra  Standard,  No.  2 . 

.  1.00 

1.25 

1.20 

1.15 


Standard,  No.  2 . 92  U 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

HOMINYt 

Standard  Split,  No.  3 .  1.10 

Split,  No.  10 .  3.26 

MIXED  VEGETABLES^ 

Standard,  No.  2 . 96 

No.  10  .  4.60 

Fancy,  No.  2 .  1.06 

No.  10  .  6.00 

OKRA  AND  TOMATOES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.40 

No.  10  .  6.60 


.92 '  i 
6.60 


1.20 

3.75 


1.16 

6.60 


PEAS* 

Petit  Pois,  Is . 

No.  2  Fancy  Sweets,  2b . 

1.80 

1.76 

No.  3  Fancy  Alaskas,  28 . 

1.46 

1.46 

No.  4  Fancy  Sweets,  2b . 

No.  6  Fancy  Sweets,  2s . 

.  1.10 

1.40 

1.30 

1.02(4 

1.00 

.  1.06 

1.05 

No.  3  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

No.  4  Std.  Alaskas,  10s . 

No.  4  Elarly  June,  Is . 

. .  6.00 

.  6.76 

.  67(4 

6.76 

6.60 

PUMPKIN* 

1.00 

Urt  ft  .  "  . 

.  1.26 

1.36 

No.  10  . . . 

_ _  2.76 

3.26 

CANNED  Vegetables 
SAUER  KRAUT* 


-Continued 


SPINACH* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  2(4  . 

No.  3  ■ . 

No.  10  . 

SUCCOTASH* 

Standard  Green  Corn,  Dried  Limas, 

No.  10  . 

Standard  Green  Corn.  Dried  Limas, 

No.  2  . 

(Triple)  No.  2  (with  tomatoes) . 

SWEET  POTATOES* 


Standard.  No.  2,  F.  O.  B.. 

No.  2'/.  . 

No.  3  . 

No.  10  . 


TOMATOES* 

Extra  Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . 

F.  O.  B.  (bounty . 

No  3  . 

F’.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

Standard,  No.  1 . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  2  . . . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  3  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

No.  10  . 

F.  O.  B.  County . 

TOMATO  PUREE* 

Standard,  No.  1,  Whole  Stock.. 

No.  10,  Whole  Stock . 

Standard,  No.  1  Trimmings . 

No.  10  Trimmings . 


.90 

.90 

1.50 

1.45 


Canned  Fruits 


APPLES*  (F.  O.  B.  Factory) 

Maine,  No.  10 . 

Michigan,  No.  10 . 

New  York.  No.  10 . 

Pennsylvania,  No.  10,  water .  3.76 

Pa.,  No.  3 .  1.60 

Pa.,  No.  10,  solid  pack .  4.50 

APRICOTS*  (California) 

Standard,  No.  2(4 .  1.80 

Choice,  No.  2(4 .  2.25 

Fancy,  No.  2(4 . 

BLACKBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 .  1.35 

No.  3  . 

No.  10,  water .  7.25 

No.  2,  Preserved . 

No.  2,  in  Syrup . 

BLUEBERRIES* 

Maine,  No.  2 . 


CHERRIES* 


Extra  Preserved,  No.  2.. 


Fancy,  No.  2(4.. 
GOOSEBERRIES* 

Standard,  No.  2 . 

No.  10  . 


GRAPE  FRUIT  JUICE* 


PEACHES* 


Fancy,  No.  2(4,  Y.  C.. 
Extra  Sliced  Yellow,  Nc 
Seconds,  Yellow,  No.  3.. 
Pies,  Unpeeled,  No.  3.... 


.87(4 


4.25 

.50 

.60 

.85 

.80 

1.40 

1.35 

4.00 

3.90 


.65  .60 

4.25  4.60 

.50  .52(4 

4.00  . 


4.00 

4.‘76 


2.16 

2.76 

3.00 


7.30 

1.75 


CANNED  FRUITS— Continued 


Balto. 

.95 

1.05 

N.Y. 

1.05 

PEARS* 

Standards,  No.  2,  in  syrup . 

No.  3  . 

1.10 

1.60 

1.10 

Seconds,  No.  3,  in  water . 

3.60 

4.00 

No.  3,  in  Syrup . '. . 

Extra  Standards,  No.  2,  in  Syrup..., 
No.  3  . 

1.25 

1.76 

.85 

.90 

California  Bartletts,  Standard  2(4... 

2.40 

1.20 

Choice  . 

.  3.60 

1.30 

1.35 

Fancy  . 

4.00 

3.75 

Standard,  No.  10 . 

PINEAPPLE* 

1.25 

1.30 

Hawaii  Sliced,  Extra,  No.  2(4 . 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2(4 . 

Sliced  Extra,  No.  2 . 

2.75 

2.65 

Sliced  Standard,  No.  2 . 

Grated,  Extra,  No.  2 . 

Shredded,  Syrup,  No.  10 . 

Crushed,  Extra,  No.  10 . . 

1.75 

tl.65 

tl.70 

Eastern  Pie,  Water,  No.  10 . . 

Porto  Rico,  No.  10 . 

RASPBERRIES* 

Black,  Water,  No.  2 . 

Balto.  N.Y. 


2.95 

3.30 


2.90 

2.60 

2.50 
2.25 
2.00 

8.50 
13.00 


Red,  Water,  No.  2..  _ _ 

Black,  Syrup,  No.  2 . . .  2.00 

Red,  Syrup,  No.  2 . 

Red,  Water,  No.  10 . 


STRAWBERRIES* 

Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  1 . 

Extra,  Preserved,  No.  2 . 

Standard  Water,  No.  10 . 

FRUITS  FOR  SALAD* 

Fancy,  No.  2(4 .  4.00  3.65 

No.  10s  .  14.76  12.75 


Canned  Fish 


HERRING  ROE* 

10  02.  .  1.00 

16  oz.  .  1.40 

17  oz .  1.40 

19  oz.  .  1.60 

LOBSTER* 

Flats.  1-lb.  cases,  4  doz.. 


1.16 

1.60 

1.60 


(4-Ib.  cases,  4  doz . 

(4 -lb.  cases,  4  doz . 

4.06 

2.20 

OYSTERS* 

o  o 

. 

.  1.3R 

.  2.70 

2.80 

. .  2  fin 

SALMON* 

Red  Alaska,  Tall,  No.  1 . 

.  3.60 

2.85 

Flat,  No.  (4.. 
Cohoe,  Tall,  No.  1.. 

Flat,  No.  1 . . 

Flat.  No.  (4.. 


Pink,  Tall,  No.  1 . . . 

1.35 

1.35 

Columbia  Flat,  No.  1 . 

4.86 

2.60 

Flat,  No.  (4 . 

2.86 

14.25 

12.50 

Chums,  Tall  . 

1.30 

1.60 

Medium,  Red,  Tall . 

2.15 

1.40 

1.60 

SHRIMP* 

1.76 

1.85 

Dry,  No.  1 . 

1.66 

1.80 

1.65 

1.65 

9.75 

14.00 

3.10 

3.40 

3.26 

8.50 

8.76 

SARDINES*  (Domestic),  per  case 

(4  Oil,  Keyless  . 

V4  Oil,  Decorated  . 

%  Oil,  Tomato,  Carton . 

*3.60 

*4.76 

1.20 

(4  Mustard,  Keyless  . 

t3.60 

*4.60 

*3.10 

6.26 

04  Mustard,  Keyless . 

California,  Oval,  No.  1 . 

*3.16 

1.15 

6.00 

TUNA  FISH*  (California),  per  case 

White,  (4s  . 

White,  (48  . 

14.00 

9.60 

1.85 

2.00 

White,  Is  . 

17.50 

2.20 

2.16 

Blue  Fin,  (4b . 

7.60 

Blue  Fin,  Is . . . . 

14.60 

1.60 

1.30 

Striped,  (4s  . 

6.76 

Striped,  Is  . 

12.00 

1.20 

Yellow,  (48  . 

7.60 

6.60 

6.76 

Yellow,  Is  . 

14.00 

0 
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AN  EPISODE 
OF  PERSONALIZED 
SERVICE 

“Up  from  the  hills  of  ^larylanil’ 

.  .  a  machine  'with  no  relation  to 
our  equipment  stops  dead  .  .  it  must 
he  replaced.  \^e  are  ashed  to  iind 
a  duplicate. 

For  customer-friends  .  .  of  course! 
A  “spare”  located  in  the  plant  of 
another  customer-friend  .  .  it  goes 
hy  truck  the  same  night,  and  opera¬ 
tions  are  resumed  in  tLe  morning  . 
at  seven  o’clock. 

.  .  just  a  hit  of  exercise  for  our  own 
emergency  man. 


Mechanical  Service 


.  .  witk  kotk  tke  will  anJ  facility  to  overcome  all  obstacles, 

CANS  are  our  stock  in  trade  .  .  kut  our  Service  Of 
Supply  reackes  keyond  tke  delivery  of  our  product  to 
assure  continuous  plant  operation  .  .  it  s  a  2^  kour>per>day 
assurance  on  our  part. 

bwu<uk 

are  just  as  good  as  cans  are  made  .  .  kut  tke  service  tkat 
kacks  tkem  is,  for  numerous  reasons,  closer  to  your  own 
ideals  wken  emergencies  arise. 


METAL  PACKAGE  CORPORATION 

BOYLE  PLANT"81I  S-WOLEB  ST-B ALTLMORE ■  MD- 
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THE  markets 


BALTIMORE,  AUGUST  4,  1930 


Weather  Has  Cooled  Off  But  Drought  Unbroken — Com 
Looks  Like  Half  Crop — ^Tomatoes  in  Danger  if  Heavy 
Rains  Come — Market  at  Standstill. 


L 


DROPS—  In  this  immediate  section  the  temperature 
has  moderated  considerably  during  the  past  week, 
but  there  has  been  little  or  no  change  in  the 
drought  situation.  The  weather  man  says  there  have 
been  scattered  showers  and  that  is  true.  It  has  rained 
in  one  spot  and  continued  perfectly  dry  a  mile  or  so 
from  that  spot,  but  there  has  been  no  genuine  rain  of 
consequence  and  so  July  passes  as  the  driest  in  history, 
being  not  less  than  4  inches  short  of  normal  for 
the  .month.  As  we  write  and  due  to  the  cooling  off 
there  is  promise  of  rain  and  genuine  relief,  and  it  may 
arrive  before  you  read  this,  and  we  sincerely  hope  so. 
And  we  mean  this  for  the  whole  country  because  every 
section  where  canners’  crops  are  grown,  clear  out  to  the 
Rockies,  is  in  need  of  such  relief.  That  is  what  makes 
this  situation  so  unique — its  widespread  area  and  its 
long  duration. 

On  the  street  men  meet  you  to  say,  “I  understand  the 
corn  crop  has  been  killed,”  “tomatoes  have  been  burned 
up  in  the  fields,  haven’t  they  ?”  and  people  are  beginning 
to  believe  that  food  crops  are  gone.  That  is  how  the 
average  person  takes  the  reports  that  have  been  going 
the  rounds ;  but  our  crop  reports  show  that  as  bad  as 
it  is — and  it  is  bad — ^there  will  still  be  some  crops,  and 
if  the  weather  turns  normal  and  we  get  cooler  weather, 
and  plenty  of  rains,  crops  may  produce  fairly  well.  But 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  improvement  is  possible.  We 
walked  through  a  rather  heavy  woods  on  Wednesday 
afternoon,  and  for  quite  some  distance,  and  we  walked 
in  dust!  We  cannot  recall  ever  having  seen  anything 
like  that.  The  beautiful  lavms  kept  by  the  park  gar¬ 
deners  have  turned  as  yellow  as  the  stubble  in  a  new- 
cut  wheat  field,  and  are  dead.  We  have  seen  fields  of 
beans  brown  and  dead;  com  fields  yellow  and  drooped 
and  dying,  and  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sea¬ 
son  that  the  first  pickings  of  tomatoes  are  coming  in 


like  the  tail-ending  of  the  crop  usually  is ;  small,  round, 
blistered  and  partly  burned  tomatoes,  such  as  would 
not  be  picked  at  all  at  the  end  of  any  fairly  good  season. 
Maybe  good  rains,  with  not  too  much  sunshine  may 
revive  all  these  things  and  bring  crops,  but  it  seems 
hard  to  believe.  Fortunately  every  section  is  not  in  this 
condition,  or  we  would  be  in  a  bad  way.  Read  your 
crop  reports  as  here  given ;  for  they  cover  a  wide  ter¬ 
ritory  and  show  all  manner  of  conditions,  and  they  are 
reliable. 

Now  what  about  the  market?  Talking  with  one  of 
the  most  active  canners  this  week  he  said  there  was 
nothing  doing;  the  buyers  were  not  taking  anything 
but  the  smallest  amounts,  just  nibbling,  and  that  it 
seemed  impossible  to  interest  them. 

In  other  markets  they  profess  to  believe  that  the 
buyers  see  the  danger  ahead  and  are  preparing  to  buy 
normally  and  well.  It  would  only  be  reasonable  to  ex¬ 
pect  such  action,  but  will  it  materialize?  Why,  the 
buyers  will  take  this  very  Review  to  show  that  there 
will  be  plenty  of  canned  foods  of  all  kinds  1 

String  beans  are  done  for  as  a  pack  here  this  season ; 
corn  is  undoubtedly  hurt  and  to  a  rather  heavy  extent ; 
the  early  crops  of  tomatoes  have  been  burned  and  blis¬ 
tered  and  dry-rotted  on  the  vines,  and  it  is  feared  the 
blossoms  of  the  late  crop  have  been  weakened  if  not 
killed.  That  has  already  been  done  and  is  not  suscep¬ 
tible  to  change,  except  insofar  as  the  remaining  crop 
is  concerned.  That  can  be  better  if  ideal  weather  en¬ 
sues  during  August.  But  August,  here,  is  usually  hot 
and  dry  and  also  in  other  sections  as  well.  But  as  the 
unexpected  has  been  happening,  maybe  it  will  in  Au¬ 
gust  this  time.  As  it  now  looks  we  are  in  for  light 
packs  of  all  staples,  and  the  market  is  not  affected  in 
the  least  by  this  outlook. 

Talking  with  one  of  the  “supply  boys”  who  travels 
extensively  all  over  this  tri-state  territory,  he  says  he 
cannot  see  how  the  com  crop  can  amount  to  more  than 
50  per  cent,  especially  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
where  the  heaviest  com  canning  is  done;  because,  as 
he  says,  it  has  been  Hot,  and  no  mistake,  and  the  corn 
has  fired  badly.  About  tomatoes  on  the  ’Shore,  he  says 
the  plants  look  well,  but  there  is  uncertainty  about  the 
later  blossoms,  which  may  have  been  hurt  by  the  long, 
dry,  hot  spell.  Over  on  the  ’Shore  they  have  had  scat¬ 
tered  showers,  but  the  ground  is  so  dry  that  they  do 
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but  little  good.  The  acreage  is  large  enough  to  stand 
some  loss,  but  it  may  have  gone  too  far,  and  the  com¬ 
ing  weather  will  tell.  The  great  danger,  just  now,  is 
that  the  rains  will  come  driving  down  and  they  would 
ruin  the  tomato  crop  in  its  present  condition.  Heavy 
driving  rains  in  early  August  are  the  dread  of  tomato 
growers  in  the  Tri-States. 

So  there  you  have  the  general  situation:  crops  most 
uncertain,  with  indications  of  a  greatly  reduced  output, 
and  the  market  standing  still,  as  uninterested  as  if 
there  were  big  crops  and  packs  facing  them.  There  are 
only  trifling  changes  in  the  market  prices. 


NEW  YORK  MARKET 

By  “NEW  YORK  STATER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Buyers  Taking  Fruits  Conservatively  —  The  Opening 
Prices  —  New  Salmon  Prices  —  Injury  to  Jersey’s 
Tomato  Crop  Affects  the  Buyers  and  Makes  Them 
Take  Notice — Corn  Slow — Sweets  Shortage  in  Wis¬ 
consin. 

New  York,  July  31,  1930. 

Fruits  —  Release  of  the  opening  prices  on  1930 
pack  California  fruits  and  a  strengthening  demand 
for  certain  items  in  the  grocery  list,  indicating  a 
scarcity  of  spot  supplies  in  those  lines,  were  the  mat¬ 
ters  of  principal  importance  here  this  week.  Although 
fruit  prices  opened  at  the  lowest  levels  for  many  years, 
local  buyers  have  taken  a  conservative  attitude  to  book¬ 
ing  the  new  crop.  Reports  indicate  that  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  sap  orders  have  been  confirmed  in  the  last  two 
days.  The  trade  seems  to  be  covering  its  immediate 
needs  fairly  generally  but  does  not  seem  inclined  to  do 
much  future  buying.  Opening  prices  on  some  items, 
especially  on  apricots,  are  thought  to  be  rather  high, 
considering  the  tentative  prices  quoted. 

California  Fruits — Opening  prices  quoted  by  North 
&  Dalzell,  for  the  California  Packing  Corporation  fol¬ 
low:  Apples,  No.  2Y>,  $2;  No.  10,  $6.50.  Apricots,  Buf¬ 
fet,  65c;  No.  Itall,  $“l.20;  No.  2  tall,  $1.45;  No.  2V2,  $2; 
No.  10,  $6.75.  Apricots,  peeled,  No.  1  tall,  $1.50;  No.  2 
tall,  $1.70;  No.  21/2.  $2.50;  No.  10,  $8.  Apricots,  sliced, 
same  as  peeled.  *  Blackberries,  78I/2C,  $1.571/2 ;  $1.871/0 ; 
$2.70;  $8.15.  Royal  Anne  Cherries,  9II/2C;  $1.75;  $2.20; 
$2.85;  $10.25.  Fruits  for  salad,  9’c;  $1.85;  $2.25;  $3; 
$10.25.  Figs,  whole  ripe,  90c;  $1.70;  $2.85;  $10.25. 
Grapes,  Muscat,  65c ;  $1.10 ;  $1.40 ;  $1.75 ;  $5.75.  Peach¬ 
es,  Yellow  Cling,  65c;  $1.15;  $1.40;  $1.80;  $5.75. 
Peaches,  Melba  halves,  $1.80;  $5.75.  Banquet  halves, 
$1.80;  $5.75.  Peaches  Yellow  Cling,  sliced,  65c;  $1.10; 
$1.35;  $1.75;  $5.65.  Pears,  Bartlett,  75c;  $1.30;  $1.60; 
$2.15;  $7.25.  Bartlett,  Melba  halves,  $2.15;  $7.25. 
*Prunes,  fresh,  60c;  $1;  $1.55;  $4.75.  Prunes,  de  luxe, 
same  prices.  Plums,  egg,  $1 ;  $1.20 ;  $1.60 ;  $5.  Plums, 
green  gage,  same  prices.  *Red  Raspberries,  $1,031/2; 
$2,221/2;  $2,721/2.  *  Strawberries,  $2,721/2.  Prunes, 

prepared  in  syrup,  65c;  $1.15;  $1.35;  $1.75;  $5.75. 

Prices  are  per  dozen,  f.  o.  b.  cannery  or  dock,  San 
Francisco  or  Alameda,  California,  seller’s  option,  ex¬ 
cepting  items  marked  (*)  which  are  f.  o.  b.  dock,  Port¬ 
land,  Oregon.  Items  not  priced  are  either  withdrawn 
or  not  packed.  Prices  named  by  other  packers  are  said 


to  be  in  line  as  usual.  In  a  statement  issued  by  the 
California  Packing  Corporation  at  the  time  that  they 
submitted  1930  opening  price,  attention  is  called  to  the 
fact  that  prices  are  extremely  low.  This  fact  is  not  due 
to  lower  producing  costs  but  to  the  canners  endeavor¬ 
ing  to  build  up  a  trade  demand  for  these  goods. 

Salmon  —  Opening  prices  for  tall  red  Alaska  1930 
pack  salmon  as  named  recently,  by  one  of  the  largest 
packers  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  of  $3.25,  f.  o  .b.  coast, 
are  regarded  as  too  high  by  the  trade  here.  Regardless 
of  any  packing  conditions  buyers  here  figure  that  this 
level  is  too  high  and  anticipate  the  same  thing  that 
happened  several  years  when  similarly  high  prices 
failed  to  attract  any  large  buying  until  the  prices  had 
been  lowered  considerably.  One  packer,  who  does  not 
name  formal  opening  prices,  is  already  shipping  salmon 
here,  quoting  the  new  pack  reds  at  $3.26i/>,  f.  o.  b.  New 
York  dock.  Although  this  year’s  pack  will  enter  a 
practically  bare  market,  jumping  the  price  50  cents  will 
not  help  to  sell  the  goods. 

Tomatoes — ^The  tomato  crop  in  South  Jersey  seems 
to  have  been  practically  ruined  by  the  drought  and  heat 
wave  that  has  gripped  that  section  of  the  country.  The 
heat  of  the  sun  has  cooked  ripening  fruit  to  a  watery 
pulp.  The  Earlianna  variety  was  the  heaviest  sufferer 
with  the  later-ripening  varieties  escaping  any  serious 
injuries.  This  will  affect  the  canning  of  tomatoes  as 
this  condition  seems  to  prevail  all  over  the  country  in 
the  other  tomato  regions.  Up  to  the  present  destruc¬ 
tive  heat  wave,  heavy  acreage  for  tomatoes  was  ex¬ 
pected  this  year.  Trading  in  New  York  remains  easy 
with  a  fair  sale  reported  once  in  a  while.  A  sale  of  tri¬ 
state  No.  2  standard  tomatoes  at  77i/4c  a  dozen,  f.  o.  b. 
factory  has  been  reported. 

Com  —  Com  has,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  the 
canned  foods  market  in  New  York,  continued  slow  with 
some  apprehension  about  the  1930  pack  being  aroused 
by  reports  of  the  heat  wave  seriously  affecting  the  new 
crop.  Com  can  stand  some  hot  weather  as  long  as 
there  is  rain  but  hot,  dry  weather  kills  the  crops. 

Sardines  —  California  sardines  are  moving  a  Kttle 
more  freely  although  there  have  been  no  heavy  orders 
reported  yet.  No.  1  ovals,  fried,  and  counting  four  to 
the  can,  are  quoted  at  $4.25,  f.  o.  b.  New  York,  for  small 
lots,  while  larger  blocks  have  sold  recently  on  a  basis 
of  $4,  ex  stores.  Steamed  sardines  and  Maine  sardines 
remain  steady  with  moderate  activity  being  shown  in 
Norwegian  mussa. 

Peas — Advices  from  Wisconsin  seem  to  indicate  that 
there  will  be  a  shortage  of  large  sweet  peas.  No.  4  and 
5s  sieve.  Fancy  Alaska  peas  also  may  be  scarce  due  to 
plant  pests  destroying  some  of  the  1930  pack.  No 
trading  in  large  quantities  was  reported  in  New  York 
this  week. 

String  Beans — String  beans  appear  to  be  stronger 
position  in  the  South  due  to  the  effect  of  the  recent 
drought.  It  is  estimated  that  30  per  cent  of  the  crop 
will  have  to  be  plowed  under.  The  New  York  market 
on  string  beans  appears  to  be  a  little  stronger  but  is 
still  dull. 

Pineapples — Some  deliveries  of  the  1930  pack  of  Cu¬ 
ban  pineapples  to  dealers  here  have  been  reported  with 
a  strong  demand  holding  up  the  market.  Dealers  are 
buying  on  a  hand  to  mouth  basis,  however,  with  just 
enough  stock  to  take  care  of  present  orders. 
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CHICAGO  MARKET 

By  "OBSERVER,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  "The  Canning  Trade." 


Jobbers  Realize  Weather  Is  Playing  Havoc — Expect 

Large  Orders  to  Be  Placed  as  Result — Looking  to 

New  Packed  Tomatoes — Sweet  Peas  Hurt  in  Wiscon¬ 
sin — Cheaper  tirades  of  Corn  Stronger  in  Price — 

Busy  With  New  Fruit  Prices. 

Chicago,  Ill.,  July  31,  1930. 
EATHER — Extreme  weather  beyond  anything 
encountered  for  some  years  past  has  thrown  an 
entirely  new  viewpoint  into  the  canner  foods 
story  with  many  distributors,  and  full  attention  is  ac¬ 
corded  all  news  which  now  comes  to  hand.  It  is  very 
hard  to  forecast  just  what  will  work  out  of  all  the  pres¬ 
ent  changes,  but  at  least  canned  foods  can  now  fairly 
lay  claim  to  the  center  of  the  stage.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  a  big  volume  of  contracts  placed  during  the  next 
few  weeks. 

Tomatoes — Early  deliveries  from  southern  ix)ints  of 
good  quality  new-crop  standards  have  now  put  buyers 
into  the  attitude  of  demanding  new  tomatoes  or  else 
force  a  discount  in  price  on  carryover  lots  (of  which 
there  seems  to  be  a  few  offerings) .  Not  much  change 
in  price,  except  a  slight  premium  was  paid  for  a  few 
lots  guaranteed  shipment  in  July. 

The  tomato  crop  is  never  made  until  they  are  in  the 
can,  and  when  the  enormous  bare  market  is  considered 
it  is  apparent  that  the  entire  production  for  .some  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  will  be  needed  as  soon  as  available. 

Peas — Considerable  Complaint  is  being  registered 
over  the  losses  on  late  pack  sweets  in  Wisconsin ;  hot 
weather,  aphis  and  bugs  have  reduced  the  yields  in 
many  districts. 

Market  continues  fairly  quiet,  as  those  who  have 
been  following  a  waiting  game  on  peas  feel  that  they  do 
not  want  to  start  purchases  until  the  last  of  the  crop  is 
in  cans. 

Some  very  heavy  chain  .store  requirements  are  yet  to 
be  placed,  which  may  move  out  some  very  large  blocks 
from  Wisconsin  factories. 

Corn — The  exceeding  heat  wave  which  has  prevailed 
for  the  past  two  weeks  has  unquestionably  hurt  the 
fruitification  of  the  earlier  plantings,  and  no  doubt 
.stunted  the  growth  of  some  of  the  later  acreage;  it  is 
very  difficult  to  estimate  the  shortage,  but  it  is  no 
doubt  considerable. 

Prices  on  the  cheaper  grades  of  corn  have  substan¬ 
tially  strengthened,  and  it  would  now  appear  that  the 
possible  output  for  1930  can  hardly  equal  to  consump¬ 
tion  requirements  when  the  general  up-trend  of  busi¬ 
ness  is  properly  considered. 

There  may  be  no  scramble  right  now  for  corn,  but  by 
March  and  April  the  shortage  which  the  hot  weather  is 
now  causing  will  begin  to  show  itself  by  an  acute  short- 
iige  of  reserves. 

Every  close  student  of  corn  knows  that  a  price  up 
movement  will  have  the  soundest  sort  of  foundation. 

California  Beetles — Monday  of  this  week  .saw  every 
broker  out  on  the  street  bright  and  early  with  the  new 
California  formal  openings  to  discuss  with  his  buyers. 

These  extraordinary  selling  efforts  for  the  first  few 
days  took  buyers  somewhat  aback,  but  it  now  appears 
th«t  the  orders  are  settling  down  largely  into  old  estab¬ 
lished  channels  of  supply.  There  are  rumors  of  some 


small  confidential  concessions  on  a  few  big  deals,  but 
the  trade  generally  realizes  that  prices  have  been  made 
as  low  as  humanly  possible  in  order  to  effect  the  largest 
possible  tonnage  movement  on  the  crop. 

Beans — The  late  southern  beans  were  burned  up. 
This  same  thing  happened  in  some  territory  just  south 
of  Chicago,  but  it  now  appears  that  Wisconsin,  Michi¬ 
gan  and  Minnesota  will  have  large  productions.  Prices 
have  strengthened  slightly,  but  buyers  are  most  reti¬ 
cent  to  support  advances  on  anything. 


OZARK  MARKET 

By  "OZARKO,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Worst  Crop  Conditions  Ever  Recorded — Tomatoes  Blis¬ 
tered  and  Sunburned — Some  Canners  Fear  Inability 
to  Fill  Futures — Some  Canners  Trying  to  Start — 
Beans  Short  Pack,  Prices  Firmer — Strong  Market 
Fronting  Buyers. 

Springfield,  Mo.,  July  31,  1930. 
EATHER — There  has  been  practically  no  relief 
during  the  past  week  from  the  drouth  which 
has  prevailed  for  many  weeks  throughout  the 
Ozark  packing  district.  The  heat  waves  also  continue. 
The  combination  of  drouth  with  the  heat  waves  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  crop  conditions  at  this  date  being  the 
worst  that  has  been  experienced  in  the  Ozarks  for  a 
period  of  29  years. 

Tomato  Crop — There  has  been  considerable  increase 
in  the  damage  to  the  tomato  crop  in  the  early  fields  of 
tomatoes  since  our  last  week’s  market  letter.  Much  of 
this  damage  consists  of  sunburn  and  blistering  of  the 
larger  tomatoes  on  the  vines.  Most  of  the  tomatoes  in 
this  condition  will  prove  a  total  loss.  A  large  per  cent 
of  the  smaller  tomatoes  on  the  vines  in  the  early  set 
fields  is  affected  with  the  black  rot,  and  this  means  that 
fruit  so  affected  will  also  be  a  total  loss.  In  the  later 
fields  the  tomato  plants  themselves  are  stunted,  as  they 
have  not  made  the  usual  growth  for  the  length  of  time 
they  have  been  set.  Neither  have  the  vines  fruited  like 
tomato  vines  usually  do,  counting  from  the  date  they 
are  set  in  the  fields.  Many  growers  and  canners  are 
very  doubtful,  indeed,  as  to  whether  or  not  the  yield  of 
tomatoes  from  these  late-set  fields  will  be  more  than  a 
very  small  part  of  the  average  tonnage  yield  per  acre  of 
fields  that  are  .set  at  about  the  same  time  each  season. 
Some  canners  are  reporting  the  tomato  crop  cut  in  the 
early  fields  to  the  extent  of  75  per  cent.  In  other  local¬ 
ities  canners  have  told  us  that  they  are  satisfied  the 
crop  of  tomatoes  from  the  early  fields  has  been  dam¬ 
aged  at  least  50  per  cent,  and  it  is  an  exception  when 
we  find  a  canner  who  will  express  his  belief  that  the 
damage  to  the  crop  in  the  early  fields  has  been  less  than 
50  per  cent.  We  are  very  much  of  the  opinion,  from 
our  many  years  close  contact  with  the  tomato  canning 
industry,  if  the  present  long  drouth  can  be  broken  soon, 
and  the  heat  waves  eliminated,  and  we  can  have  a  week 
or  tw’o  of  cloudy  weather,  with  a  drop  in  the  tempera¬ 
ture,  there  will  likely  be  a  decided  improvement  in  to¬ 
mato  crop  prospects.  However,  with  the  most  favor¬ 
able  conditions  that  may  follow  from  this  period  in  the 
season,  and  up  to  the  date  of  killing  frost,  it  would  V>(! 
unreasonable  to  expect  more  than  a  nominal  tonnage 
yield  of  tomatoes  per  acre  from  the  total  acrea'^e  se^ 
this  year  in  the  Ozarks.  Some  canners  have  re'iort'^d 
that  they  don’t  expect  to  have  as  large  a  pack  of  toma- 
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toes  as  they  had  last  3’^ear.  Here  and  there  we  have  re¬ 
ports  from  canners  who  are  of  the  opinion  at  this  time 
that  they  will  probably  not  be  able  to  pack  enough  ca!i- 
ned  tomatoes  to  fill  their  futures  sales  in  full. 

New  Pack — Just  here  and  there  in  the  district  can 
be  found  canners  who  will  try  to  make  one  or  two 
short  runs  of  an  hour  or  two  each  during  the  present 
week  in  the  packing  of  tomatoes.  These  runs  will  nec¬ 
essarily  be  very  short,  and  there  is  great  uncertainty 
as  to  the  quality  of  the  pack  which  canners  will  find 
possible  to  put  up,  on  account  of  the  condition  of  the 
fruit  that  will  be  brought  to  the  canneries  bj*  the  grow’- 
ers.  There  are  indications  now  that  it  will  be  the 
middle  of  August  or  later  before  many  canners  of  the 
district  attempt  to  pack  any  canned  tomatoes. 

Spot  Tomatoes — There  are  still  just  a  few  cars  of 
fspot  tomatoes  in  canners’  hands  unsold  in  the  district 
from  last  year’s  pack.  These  spots  are  being  offered 
Is  standards,  10  oz.,  50c  to  52V2c;  2s  standards,  80c. 
We  don’t  know  of  any  other  sizes  obtainable. 

Future  Tomatoes — There  are  fewer  canners  all  over 
the  Ozarks  now  willing  to  confirm  any  sales  on  future 
tomatoes  than  is  generally  the  case  at  this  season  of 
the  year.  The  canners  are  so  badly  discouraged  with 
the  present  unfavorable  outlook  for  tomato  crop  this 
year  that  they  prefer  to  hold  offerings  off  the  market 
until  they  have  reason  to  believe  they  would  be  able  to 
pack  tomatoes  to  fill  their  orders.  If  any  canners  in  the 
district  can  be  found  that  would  confirm  any  sales  of 
future  tomatoes,  the  prices  would  likely  be  about  as 
follows:  Is  standard,  10  oz.,  50c;  No.  303  cans,  16  oz , 
70c  to  721/2C;  No.  2  standards,  75c  to  80c;  No.  2  extra 
standards,  90c;  No.  2i-j  standards,  $1.05  to  $1.10;  No. 
21/2  extra  standards,  $1.20.  It  is  quite  uncertain  about 
finding  any  canner  that  would  confirm  more  than  a 
single  carload  of  future  No.  10  standard  tomatoes  at 
$4.00  dozen. 

Bean  Prices — There  seems  to  be  a  little  firmer  feel¬ 
ing  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  prices  on  new  pack  cut 
green  beans  by  the  few  canners  in  the  district  who  are 
holding,  unsold,  any  of  this  popular  food  product.  We 
consider  the  following  as  being  today’s  range  of  prices : 
No.  2  cuts,  85c  to  90c ;  No.  10  cuts,  $4.25  to  $4.50,  fac¬ 
tory  points.  There  have  been  some  No.  2  standard 
cuts  sold  from  the  Ozarks  as  low  as  80c.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  speak  as  to  the  quality  of  beans  sold  at  that 
price. 

Fall  Bean  Acreage — If  we  should  have  a  good  general 
rain  by  August  5th  to  10th  throughout  the  Ozark  pack¬ 
ing  district  it  seems  probable  there  may  be  a  very  small 
bean  acreage  seeded.  It  is  not  definite  at  this  time  that 
there  will  be  any  fall  bean  acreage  whatever.  But  there 
are  a  few  canners  who  pack  beans  who  made  a  very 
short  pack  from  the  spring  acreage,  and  probably  want 
to  pack  some  fall  beans  in  order  to  enable  them  to  fill 
their  future  sales  in  full. 

Crop  Conditions  Other  Districts — The  canners  of  the 
Ozarks  have  this  season  kept  in  closer  touch  with  to¬ 
mato  crop  conditions  in  other  tomato  packing  districts, 
more  so,  in  fact,  than  they  have  in  past  years.  When 
we  come  in  contact  with  canners  who  know  the  tomato 
crop  conditions  in  other  packing  districts,  that  class  of 
canners  are  not  at  all  anxious  to  take  on  any  more  or¬ 
ders  for  future  tomatoes,  regardless  of  the  price,  until 
there  is  a  relief  from  the  present  unfavorable  tomato 
crop  conditions,  which  produces  a  great  uncertainty  as 
to  the  pack  this  year,  not  only  in  the  Ozarks,  but  in 
many  other  tomato  packing  sections.  There  is  abso¬ 
lutely  nothing  in  sight  now  from  any  tomato  packing 
district  that  would  indicate  a  big  pack  of  tomatoes  in 


the  United  States  this  year,  but  on  the  other  hand  all 
information  at  hand  indicates  light  tonnage  of  toma¬ 
toes  in  every  tomato  packing  district  in  the  United 
States,  without  it  would  be  in  California. 

Business  Conditions — It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect 
any  improvement  in  general  business  conditions  just  as 
long  as  there  is  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the  crop 
yield  of  farm  products  this  year,  and  the  output  of  fin¬ 
ished  products,  and  the  market  values  on  these  finished 
products,  as  to  whether  or  not  they  can  be  sold  at  a 
price  over  the  cost  of  production. 

Our  Next  Week’s  Letter — Unless  this  drouth  is 
broken  and  the  heat  waves  disappear  by  the  time  we 
write  our  next  weekly  letter,  we  will  have  a  much  sad¬ 
der  tale  to  tell  than  we  have  given  the  public  in  our 
weekly  market  letters  during  the  period  of  the  drouth. 
We  are  not  looking  for  a  slump  in  market  prices  on  any 
canned  products  that  will  be  packed  this  year  in  the 
Ozarks.  We  agree  with  the  canners  that  the  time  is 
right  at  hand  now  when  it  would  only  be  natural  to  see 
an  upturn  in  market  prices,  and  we  may  find  it  neces¬ 
sary  to  report  material  change  in  our  next  week’s  mar¬ 
ket  letter. 


GULF  STATES  MARKET 

By  "BAYOU,” 

Special  Correspondent  of  “The  Canning  Trade." 


Shrimp  Canning  to  Commence  August  1st — Shrimp  in 
Fairly  Good  Quantity  and  Size  —  Market  Bare  of 
Canned  Shrimp  —  Oysters  for  Canning  this  Fall  — 
Okra  Pack  Light. 

Mobile,  Ala.,  July  29,  1930. 
HRIMP  —  It  won’t  be  long  now  and  the  sea-food 
canning  plants  in  Alabama  will  start  packing 
shrimp,  as  the  Conservation  Law  prohibiting  the 
canning  of  shrimp  expires  on  July  31st  and  the  fac¬ 
tories  will  in  all  probability  commence  to  can  shrimp 
on  August  1st. 

The  shrimp  fishermen  have  been  laid  up  for  two 
weeks  docking,  painting  and  overhauling  their  boats, 
patching  nets  and  otherwise  making  general  prepara¬ 
tions  for  the  opening  of  the  Fall  shrimp  season. 

There  has  not  been  a  shrimp  boat  out  in  two  weeks 
and  as  a  consequence  of  this,  there  have  been  no  shrimp 
received  here  and  the  local  market  has  had  to  draw  their 
supply  of  raw,  headless  shrimp  from  out  of  the  State. 

The  shrimp  in  the  Bay  are  showing  up  in  fairly  good 
quantity  and  are  improving  in  size.  Whether  they  will 
be  of  suitable  size  to  can  by  the  opening  of  the  season, 
remains  to  be  seen,  but  it  behooves  every  canner  to  see 
that  the  stock  is  of  the  right  size  and  don’t  get  loaded 
up  with  small  shrimp  these  days  and  times. 

The  bare  condition  of  the  canned  shrimp  market  and 
the  corresponding  big  demand  might  lead  one  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  trade  will  take  anything  that  can  be  pro¬ 
duced,  but  you  never  were  so  fooled  in  your  life  and 
you  are  going  to  have  a  mighty  sad  awakening  if  you 
pack  with  that  idea  in  your  mind.  The  market  was 
never  more  fickle  than  it  is  today.  When  the  market 
is  bare,  she  flirts  awfully  strong,  but  she  has  stood  up 
many  a  packer  and  left  them  at  the  church  door.  The 
trade  now  only  accepts  purchases  to  cover  their  imme¬ 
diate  demands  and  the  producers  have  to  carry  the  bal¬ 
ance  at  their  risk  if  they  pack  over  and  above  that 
quantity.  The  fact  that  a  canner  has  a  good  volume  of 
business  booked  at  a  fair  margin  of  profit,  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  going  to  realize  on  it,  because  invari- 
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ably,  just  as  soon  as  deliveries  begin  to  be  made,  canned 
shrimp  commences  to  show  up  on  the  market  and  the 
immediate  wants  of  the  trade  are  supplied,  then  the 
trade  gets  nervous  and  orders  are  cancelled  right  and 
left,  or  packers  are  called  upon  to  meet  lower  quota¬ 
tions  from  others;  therefore  let’s  pack  cautiously  and 
don’t  bank  too  strongly  on  promises. 

The  big  circus  man,  Bamum,  said  many  years  ago 
that  the  American  people  loved  to  be  humbugged  and  I 
guess  he  included  the  canners  too,  so  it  is  up  to  us  to 
fight  this  weakness  of  the  race  and  when  you  come  to 
think  about  it,  this  characteristic  seems  to  be  highly 
developed  in  some  of  the  canners  from  the  way  that 
they  go  about  their  pack  nowadays. 

Oysters — Reports  from  the  Alabama  oyster  reefs  or 
bars  are  that  oysters  are  showing  up  in  good  shape  and 
that  there  will  be  some  to  can  this  Fall.  The  oysters  on 
the  Alabama  reefs  were  destroyed  by  a  heavy  freshet 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  and  these  are  part  of  the  oysters 
that  were  replanted  by  the  Conservation  Department  of 
Alabama.  Alabama  was  unable  to  can  any  oysters  last 
year,  but  hopes  to  do  so  this  year. 

Okra — The  okra  pack  is  moving  along  in  low  gear  and 
while  the  pack  was  throttled  down  to  a  low  fuel  con¬ 
sumption  at  the  start,  because  of  the  great  scarcity  of 
raw  material,  yet  the  indications  are  that  the  pack  will 
come  to  an  abrupt  close  soon  as  it  is  mighty  difficult  to 
get  okra.  The  prolonged  drought  and  heat  has  done 
considerable  damage  to  the  okra  crop  and  it  looks  like 
the  pack  is  going  to  be  less  than  50  per  cent  of  last 
year’s  pack. 

The  okra  is  canned  in  different  ways:  cut  which  is 
the  cheapest  and  most  popular  way  packed;  then  the 
whole  okra  which  is  packed  from  selected  tender  whole 
okra  and  then  the  specialty  pack,  such  as  okra  and 
tomatoes,  etc.  The  price  is  $1.00  per  dozen  for  No.  2 
cut  okra;  $1.35  per  dozen  for  No.  2  whole  okra,  and 
$1 .30  per  dozen  for  No.  2  cans,  okra  and  tomatoes,  f .  o. 
b.  factory. 

Stringless  Beans — The  bean  pack  is  where  we  left  it, 
or  better  still,  where  it  left  the  packer,  because  the 
movement  has  been  very  light,  yet  it  can’t  be  said  that 
any  great  amount  of  efforts* are  being  made  now  by  the 
canners  to  move  it,  because  they  no  doubt  realize  that 
it  is  waste  of  energy  at  this  time  and  a  better  system 
right  now  is  to  let  the  trade  draw  from  their  supply  as 
the  trade  disposes  of  their  stock  on  hand  and  needs  re¬ 
plenishing.  That’s  the  way  all  packs  have  to  be  handled 
now  and  it’s  like  going  up  against  a  brick  wall  trying 
to  sell  stuff  when  the  market  is  crowded,  therefore  why 
butt  your  brains  when  they  are  so  rattled  already. 
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Fruit  Crop  Better  Than  Anticipated — ^Pear  Prices 
Lower  Than  Last  Season — Lower  Apricot  Prices — 
Good  Lima  Bean  Pack  Expected — Cherry  Market 
Off,  Curtailing  Pack — “Wanted,  a  New  Word.” 

Berkeley,  Cal.,  July  30,  1930. 

This  week  the  writer  is  making  the  rounds  of 
some  of  the  fruit  and  vegetable  producing  dis¬ 
tricts  of  the  state,  and  is  missing  the  excitement 
on  San  Francisco’s  canned  food  row  incident  with  the 
naming  of  opening  prices  on  California  canned  fruits 
and  Alaska  salmon.  Prices  on  fruits  have  been  known 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  for  some  time,  but  the 
canned  salmon  situation  has  been  projected  into  the  air 
with  the  unexpected  news  of  a  small  pack  in  Alaskan 
waters.  A  smaller  pack  of  pinks  than  in  recent  years 
as  held  desirable,  but  an  average  pack  of  reds  could 
have  been  cared  for  quite  easily,  the  market  having 
been  well  cleaned  out  of  last  year’s  output. 

Fruit  Crop  Condition — Deciduous  fruit  crops  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  are  in  better  shape  than  seemed  likely,  consid¬ 
ering  the  light  rainfall  of  the  past  few  years,  and  in 
some  varieties  the  output  this  year  is  exceeding  early 
estimates.  A  probable  crop  of  477,000  tons  of  cling¬ 
stone  peaches  and  204,000  tons  of  freestones  is  the 
latest  estimate  of  the  Federal-State  Co-operative  Crop 
Reporting  Service,  as  heard  over  the  radio.  Clingstone 
peaches  in  the  Sacramento  Valley  district  have  shown 
an  improvement  in  recent  weeks,  and  noAV  show  an  av¬ 
erage  per  cent  of  a  full  crop  of  96.  In  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  the  percentage  is  placed  at  88,  while  in  the 
southern  counties  it  is  but  63.  For  the  state  as  a  whole 
a  per  cent  of  78  is  reported  on  pear  production,  or  a 
crop  of  about  227,000  tons.  The  cherry  crop  hasC  been 
harvested  and  production  is  set  at  18,500  tons.  The 
harvesting  of  plums  is  under  way,  and  a  production  of 
71,000  tons  is  now  the  estimate. 

Pears  —  Now  that  the  peach  situation  has  been 
cleared,  with  canning  operations  under  way,  packers 
are  commencing  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  purchase 
of  pears.  Prices  set  by  growers  were  a  little  higher 
than  had  been  anticipated,  although  representing  sub¬ 
stantial  reductions  from  those  prevailing  last  year,  and 
this  year’s  canned  pack  will  probably  be  below  that  of 
1929.  Canners  will  have  their  choice  of  the  crop,  and 
a  high-grade  product  will  doubtless  be  put  out,  as  in  the 
case  of  peaches  and  apricots. 

Apricots — Canners  have  taken  growers  at  their  word 
and  have  permitted  them  to  dry  a  considerable  part  of 
their  crop  of  apricots.  Owing  to  the  large  holdover  of 
this  canned  fruit,  canners  offered  much  lower  prices 
than  those  which  ruled  last  year,  and  growers  threat¬ 
ened  to  dry  their  fruit.  Many  have  done  so,  with  the 
result  that  the  canned  pack  will  show  an  interesting  re¬ 
duction.  Canning  is  now  coming  to  a  close  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley,  where  the  crop  ripens  later  than  in  other 
parts  of  the  state.  The  apricot  crop  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  state  was  larger  in  proportion  to  acreage 
than  the  crop  in  the  north,  but  the  quality  was  not  es- 
ecially  good. 
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Lima  Beans — The  California  Lima  Bean  Growers  As¬ 
sociation  has  completed  a  survey  of  plantings  and  the 
acreage  is  estimated  at  94,638  acres,  or  about  200  acres 
less  than  that  of  last  year.  Growing  conditions  have 
been  better,  so  the  output  is  expected  to  be  somewhat 
larger.  This  organization  has  been  doing  some  experi¬ 
menting  of  late  with  both  regular  and  baby  lima  beans, 
and  has  sold  several  thousand  cases  of  regular  limas 
packed  under  its  “Seaside”  brand.  Some  of  this  pack 
has  been  sent  to  the  Eastern  market,  but  most  of  it  has 
been  distributed  in  the  Pacific  Coast  territory.  Some 
special  sales  work  is  being  done,  and  an  effort  will  be 
made  to  build  up  a  demand  that  will  absorb  a  consider¬ 
able  tonnage. 

Cherries — The  market  for  canned  cherries  is  not  in 
an  especially  good  shape,  and  growers  were  encouraged 
this  season  to  dispose  of  as  much  of  their  crops  in  the 
fresh  fruit  market  as  possible.  In  Oregon  the  season 
is  now  on,  and  canners  have  balked  at  paying  the  prices 
suggested  by  growers,  these  ranging  from  7  to  8  cents 
a  pound.  Some  fruit  is  being  bought  at  5  cents,  and 
even  at  this  price  the  pack  is  being  curtailed.  The  pack 
there  promises  to  be  lighter  than  that  of  either  1929  or 
1928. 

String  Beans  are  now  being  handled  in  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  district,  and  some  early  deliveries  of  as¬ 
paragus  style  pack  are  being  made,  as  the  market  has 
been  bare  of  this  for  some  time.  Efforts  are  being  made 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the  pack  this  year,  difficulty 
having  been  experienced  in  moving  last  year’s  pack  of 
the  lower  grades.  In  the  Lake  county  district  packing 
will  be  under  way  about  the  middle  of  August. 

“Wanted — ^a  New  Word”  —  Under  the  heading, 
“Wanted — a  New  Word,”  Del  Monte  Activities,  a  house 
organ  published  by  the  Employes  Activities  Committee 
of  the  California  Packing  Corporation,  San  Francisco, 
recently  published  a  short  article  based  on  a  similar 
one  in  Our  Log,  a  monthly  journal  brought  out  by  An- 
gus-Watson  &  Co.,  of  Manchester,  England.  The  San 
Francisco  publication  quoted  from  the  English  article 


as  follows:  “Recently  in  my  hearing,  at  a  business 
men’s  luncheon  table,  the  waiter  was  asked  whether  the 
stewed  plums  were  fresh  or  tinned.  In  the  course  of 
the  same  day  a  friend  mentioned  that  he  preferred 
canned  to  fresh  grapefruit.” 

“I  have  taken  exception  to  the  use  of  the  word  ‘fresh’ 
because  it  is  obviously  misleading.  What  are  the  facts  ? 
The  so-called  fresh  plums  do  not  appear  on  the  dining¬ 
room  table  for  three  or  four  days,  or  perhaps  even  a 
week,  after  they  are  picked.  The  canned  plums  in  any 
tin  bearing  the  name  of  a  reputable  packer  would  cer¬ 
tainly  and  necessarily  be  cooked  and  sealed  up  in  an  air¬ 
tight  container  during  the  day  they  left  the  trees.  Their 
original  freshness  is  preserved  for  an  indefinite  period. 

“What  is  wanted  is  a  suitable  adjective  to  take  the 
place  of  this  misleading  ‘fresh.’  The  antonym  of  can¬ 
ned — uncanned — is  neither  euphonious  nor  elegant. 
Cannot  one  of  our  readers  give  us  the  word  which 
should  eventually  take  an  important  place  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language?” 

The  writer  in  the  California  Packing  Corporation’s 
house  organ  suggested  that  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
all  should  be  interested,  and  added  another  case  in 
point,  as  follows: 

“Right  now  we  are  in  the  middlle  of  our  asparagus 
packing  season.  Undoubtedly  most  of  us  have  had  as¬ 
paragus  obtained  from  the  vegetable  store.  Bear  in 
mind  the  method  of  preparation  is  the  same  at  home  or 
in  the  cannery.  This  asparagus  must  be  cooked,  and 
any  advantage  is  on  the  side  of  the  canned  product.  In 
canning  the  cooking  is  done  in  the  tin,  and  none  of  the 
original  flavor  is  lost,  while  at  home  the  cooking  is  done 
in  an  open  saucepan,  and  the  escaping  steam  carries 
with  it  much  of  the  original  flavor  and  aroma.  Can  we, 
therefore,  rightfully  call  this  asparagus  ‘fresh’  when 
we  call  to  mind  that  it  is  several  days  old  before  we  get 
it,  and  when  we  compare  this  lapse  of  time  with  the 
matter  of  only  a  few  hours  between  the  time  of  cutting 
and  canning?” 


What  Canned  Foods  Distributors  are  Doing 

The  Concent  Decree — No  threat  to  voluntary  chain — Canned  Meat  Elxports — Trading  Stamp 
Plan  — Group  Warehouses — A  &  P  opens  new  style  store. 


More  developments  in  consent  decree  case— 

The  Federal  Farm  Board  entered  the  long  controversy 
over  modification  of  the  packers’  consent  decree  last  week 
when  the  recommendation  of  the  Livestock  Advisory  Committee, 
an  organizatHon  made  up  of  members  of  the  livestock  co-opera¬ 
tive  associations,  to  modify  the  decree  was  approved  by  Alex¬ 
ander  Legge.  Although  Mr.  Legge  stated  that  he  personally 
favored  modification  of  the  decree,  he  could  do  nothing  about 
the  matter,  as  trial  of  the  case  is  now  pending  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  Supreme  Court. 

As  to  the  effect  of  modification  on  the  meat  markets  and  re¬ 
tail  groceries,  Mr.  Legge  stated  that  some  marked  change  is 
needed  in  that  branch  of  the  distributive  system.  He  added  that 
retail  houses  constitute  the  most  expensive  link  in  the  system 
of  distribution.  The  Livestock  Advisory  Committee  stated  in 
their  recommendation  that  modification  might  result  in  a  closer 
relationship  between  livestock  and  retail  meat  prices. 

William  D.  Mitchell,  Attorney  General,  has  received  no  com¬ 
munication  from  the  Farm  Board  advocating  modification.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  Department  of  Justice  was  in  no  position 
to  stipulate  for  modification,  since  the  case  is  now  in  the  courts. 
The  policy  of  the  Department  of  Justice  as  announced  by  John 
Lord  O’Biien,  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General,  early  in  the 


course  of  the  present  litigation  at  the  hearing  of  the  grocers’ 
associations  motions  for  dismissal,  June  3,  is  that  since  the  case 
is  so  involved  and  of  such  a  complicated  nature  and  so  far  reach¬ 
ing  in  importance,  that  the  position  of  the  Government  can  be 
defined  only  after  a  full  hearing  of  the  case. 

In  response  to  a  Senatoi’ial  resolution  calling  for  a  full  expo¬ 
sition  of  the  Government’s  view  towards  the  fight  for  modifica¬ 
tion  made  by  the  packers,  Mr.  Mitchell  stated  that  it  is  his  in¬ 
tention  to  present  to  the  court  at  the  hearings  every  justifiable 
argument  which  tends  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decree  should 
not  be  modified.  He  also  pointed  out  that  the  conflict  of  interest, 
asserted  by  the  livestock  growers  and  wholesale  grocers,  is  only 
one  phase  of  the  matter. 

James  C.  Stone,  vice-chairman  of  the  Livestock  Advisory 
Committee,  in  explaining  recently  the  discrepancy  between  the 
price  received  by  the  grower  and  the  price  paid  by  the  consumer, 
stated  that  about  fourteen  profits  were  taken  by  such  agencies 
as  commission  men,  railways,  packers,  wholesalers  and  retailers 
of  livestock.  Mr.  Legge  said  that  he  believed  that  combination 
of  the  meat-packing  industry  with  the  retail  food  industry 
which  might  result  from  modification  would  lower  distributive 
costs,  or  at  least  clearly  indicate  just  who  was  doing  the  pro¬ 
fiteering. 
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The  packers  have  advanced  the  argument  that  since  the  wide¬ 
spread  of  the  chain  store  it  is  possible  for  chain  operators  to  en¬ 
gage  in  the  meat  packing  business  in  competition  with  the  larger 
packing  houses,  while  the  big  packers  are  prevented  under  rules 
of  the  decree  from  engaging  in  any  competition  with  the  chains. 

The  fact  that  the  h'ederal  Farm  Board  has  criticized  or  been 
placed  in  a  position  of  appearing  to  have  criticized  another  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Government  has  brought  on  another  onslaught 
Irom  its  congressional  critics.  However,  Senator  Capper  (Rep.), 
of  Kansas,  has  said  that  while  modification  of  the  consent  decree 
can  only  be  settled  by  the  court’s  decision,  he  believes  that  the 
attitude  expressed  by  the  Livestock  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Board  is  shared  by  all  the  large  cattlemen  and 
packers  of  the  country.  The  Senator’s  views  can  be  readily  un¬ 
derstood  when  it  is  remembered  that  Kansas  is  noted  as  a  cattle 
State,  while  there  are  also  a  large  number  of  packers  which 
have  their  headquarters  and  packing  plants  in  Kansas. 

No  Threat  to  Voluntary  Chains  —  Uneasiness  expressed 
throughout  the  trade  that  the  recent  decision  by  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Wisconsin  holding  unlawful  a  co-operative  arrange¬ 
ment  between  two  cigar  manufacturers,  a  cigar  jobber  and  170 
retailers  in  that  State,  is  a  menace  to  the  voluntary  chain  move¬ 
ment,  is  held  baseless  by  D.  E.  Montgomery,  former  Wisconsin 
State  official,  who  is  now  director  of  the  statistical  department 
of  the  American  Wholesale  Grocers  Association. 

Mr.  Montgomery,  in  a  special  statement  drawn  up  for  the  as¬ 
sociation,  brought  out  the  salient  point  that  the  court,  in  its  de¬ 
cision,  ruled  only  that  it  is  unlawful  to  combine  in  a  plan  to  close 
the  market  to  other  competitors,  which  practice  has  already 
been  declared  unlawful  under  the  State  and  Federal  anti-trust 
laws.  He  further  says  that  this  decision  will  not  endanger  the 
voluntary  chain  store  unit,  as  few  if  any  such  units  endeavor  to 
tie  up  all  the  worth-while  outlets  in  any  one  stated  market. 

Continuing,  Mr.  Montgomery  declares,  that  most  of  the  volun¬ 
tary  chain  units,  particularly  the  ones  controlled  by  the  retail¬ 
ers,  are  not  promoted  for  the  backing  of  any  one  jobber’s  or 
manufacturer’s  brands  ais  was  the  case  in  Wisconsin.  Voluntary 
chains  may  use  one  or  the  other  of  these  restrictive  measures, 
but  not  both  of  them.  Mr.  Montgomery’s  statement  will  do  a 
lot  toward  reassuring  any  member  of  the  food  trade  who  has 
been  worried  about  the  possibilities  of  the  chain  stores  using 
this  decision  as  a  weapon  to  attack  the  voluntary  chain  units. 
The  Wisconsin  case,  in  the  eyes  of  the  court,  was  a  clear  viola¬ 
tion  of  the  anti-trust  law  which  forbids  combines  that  tend  to 
act  in  restraint  of  trade.  The  court’s  verdict  will  affect  the  vol¬ 
untary  chain  organization  only  if  any  members  cling  together  to 
close  the  market  to  other  competitors,  which  action  would  draw' 
down  Government  intervention  anyhow. 

Canned  Meat  Exports  Show  Gain — ^With  the  exception  of 
canned  meats  all  classes  of  canned  foods  for  export  showed 
sharp  declines,  according  to  the  figures  released  by  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce  for  June.  Canned  fruits  and  vegetables  reg¬ 
istered  a  loss  of  over  3,000,000  pounds  for  the  month. 

The  same  condition  held  true  in  the  figures  compiled  for  the 
six  months  ending  in  June  with  canned  meats  again  showing  the 
only  increase.  Canned  meat  exports  increased  more  than 
2,000,000  pounds,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  last  year. 
The  total  amount  of  canned  meat  exported  was  10,943,955  pounds, 
valued  at  $3,854,201,  against  8,703,715  pounds,  valued  at 
$3,091,082,  for  the  corresponding  period  last  year.  Canned  fruits 
showed  a  marked  drop  with  shipments  for  the  1930  period  total¬ 
ing  111,154,719  pounds,  valued  at  $11,563,420,  as  compared  with 
the  1929  period  total  of  134,807,290  pounds,  valued  at  $12,797,121. 

Dealers  in  export  goods  expect  the  market  for  American  can¬ 
ned  foods  to  pick  up  this  fall  when  the  seasonal  demand  starts 
abroad.  Meanwhile  the  packers  interested  in  pushing  forward 
canned  meat  products  can  be  satisfied  with  their  apparent  suc¬ 
cess  in  interesting  the  foreign  market  in  their  commodities.  It 
is  believed  that  a  steady  demand  for  this  type  of  canned  foods 
has  been  created  abroad. 

Royal  Scarlet  Stores  Are  Successful — In  the  opinion  of  Thos. 
W.  Balfe,  of  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  New  York  wholesale  grocers, 
the  voluntary  chain,  known  as  the  Royal  Scarlet  Stores,  spon¬ 
sored  by  that  concern,  is  a  success.  Mr.  Balfe,  as  vice-presi¬ 
dent  and  sales  manager,  has  had  direct  charge  of  the  company’s 
voluntary  chain.  From  a  starting  group  of  only  twenty-five 
members  last  Octeber,  in  less  than  ten  months  it  has  climbed  to 
a  membership  of  380  retailers.  The  majority  of  these  stores  are 
scattered  throughout  Long  Island  and  the  northern  part  of  New 
Jersey,  although  there  are  several  of  the  stores  located  in  New 
York  City. 

The  wholesale  house  is  trying  to  give  its  members  all  advan¬ 
tages  available  to  the  chain  store.  Mr.  Balfe  states  that  he  be¬ 
lieves  that  his  firm  furnished  six  of  the  main  advantages  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  chain  store,  with  the  most  important  being  the 
matter  of  obtaining  price  concessions  for  members. 


The  manager,  through  a  system  that  plans  a  well  laid  out 
sales  plan  for  each  of  the  fifty-two  weeks  in  the  year,  enjoys 
complete  freedom  for  his  other  duties.  With  practically  all  of 
the  buying  done  through  the  company  sponsoring  the  project,  al¬ 
though  members  are  not  compelled  to  do  this,  store  managers 
are  free  from  the  many  petty  details  that  attend  buying  done 
from  many  sources. 

Well-designed  circulars  or  “throwaways”  advertising  the  goods 
and  service  available  to  the  customer  are  also  furnished  to  the 
members  by  R.  C.  Williams.  CJhain  store  units  also  receive  from 
the  company  window  design  strips  at  the  minimum  cost. 

The  most  important  benefit  accruing  to  the  members,  how¬ 
ever,  consists  of  the  substantial  reductions  granted  to  the  chains 
by  items  not  included  in  the  grocery  lines.  Marked  concessions 
to  the  chains  were  offered  by  producers  of  and  dealers  in  cakes, 
cheese,  butter,  eggs,  beverages,  fruits  and  vegetables. 

Mr.  Balfe  has  arranged,  through  negotiations  carried  out 
throughout  R.  C.  Williams  &  Co.,  for  reliable  sources  of  supply 
for  all  these  goods  and  has  found  out  that  there  is  keen  competi¬ 
tion  for  this  business.  This  result  is  important  when  it  is  consid¬ 
ered  what  a  large  part  of  the  present  day  grocery  store’s  busi¬ 
ness  is  carried  on  in  these  lines. 

Avoidance  of  the  two  main  dangers  to  the  success  of  the  vol¬ 
untary  chain  system  seems  to  have  been  successful  because  of 
the  companies’  plan  of  not  charging  any  franchise  fee,  and  the 
fact  that  there  are  no  limited  territories  for  members.  A  fran¬ 
chise  charge  places  too  much  of  a  burden  on  the  retailer  and 
affects  his  ability  to  sell  at  competitive  prices,  according  to  Mr. 
Balfe.  Much  more  important,  however,  is  the  fact  that  with  an 
unlimited  territory  to  draw  from,  the  company  is  able  to  choose 
the  members  more  carefully,  going  after  the  quality  stores  ex¬ 
clusively.  Signing  up  of  as  many  retail  outlets  as  possible  in 
order  to  assure  himself  of  adequate  volume  is  the  necessary  pro¬ 
cedure  under  the  limited  territory  system. 

Many  of  the  better  class  of  stores,  which  would  object  to 
being  lumped  with  the  rank  and  file  of  stores  in  their  community, 
would  be  willing  to  join  under  these  conditions.  No  contracts  are 
deemed  necessary,  Mr.  Balfe  stating  that  if  the  company  does 
not  give  its  members  real  advantages  contracts  would  not  hold 
them  in  the  organization.  No  attempt  has  been  made  to  redeco¬ 
rate  the  stores  to  conform  to  a  uniform  appearance  or  dictate  to 
the  owners  as  to  their  policy,  although  uniform  store  fronts  are 
a  requirement  of  the  organization.  If  the  owner  wants  to  re¬ 
model  his  store,  however,  R.  C.  Williams  has  arranged  for  a 
equipment  manufacturer  to  supply  their  stores  on  a  quantity 
basis.  When  a  store  proposes  remodeling,  an  expert  is  sent  from 
the  equipment  manufacturer’s  office  to  aid  the  owner  to  draw 
up  plans  for  the  renovating. 

Monthly  meetings  of  the  retailers  are  held  with  an  average 
attendance  of  80  per  cent  attending  to  the  keen  interest  of  the 
members.  The  executive  committee,  composed  of  nine  store 
owners  and  three  executives  of  R.  C.  Williams,  meets  weekly  and 
has  yet  to  drop  below  a  100  per  cent  attendance  mark. 

Criticize  Trading  Stamp  Plan — The  Missouri  Messenger,  of¬ 
ficial  organ  of  the  Missouri  Retail  Merchants’  Association,  se¬ 
verely  criticizes  in  its  July  issue  W.  K.  Henderson,  noted  anti- 
chain  broadcaster,  of  Shreveport,  La.,  for  his  adoption  of  a  plan 
of  selling  trading  stamps  over  the  radio.  Mr.  Henderson’s  an¬ 
swer  to  letters  sent  to  him  by  L.  F.  Padberg,  secretary  of  the 
Missouri  organization,  states  that  he  believes  that  merchants 
must  subordinate  their  own  views  to  those  of  the  consumer. 

Defining  the  attitude  of  the  retailer  toward  Mr.  Henderson  as 
having  been  friendly,  evidences  being  their  willingness  to  sup¬ 
port  him  financially  and  to  sell  his  coffee  at  $1  a  pound,  “al¬ 
though  they  did  not  consider  it  exactly  right,”  but  because  they 
knew  he  needed  financial  support,  Mr.  Padberg  continues: 

“Now,  are  you  going  to  throw  this  aside  for  a  few  paltry  dol¬ 
lars  ?  Are  you  going  to  foist  a  system  on  the  independent  retailer 
more  vicious  than  any  chain  store  system  ?  Between  both  the  in¬ 
dependent  retailer  faces  extermination. 

“Trading  stamps  are  parasites.  They  live  entirely  on  the  in¬ 
dependent  retailers’  labor.  They  market  no  goods.  They  build 
no  cities.  They  create  no  opportunities.  Most  merchants,  real¬ 
izing  their  mistake  too  late,  give  up  the  ghost,  or  the  stamps.” 

Mr.  Henderson  writes  in  his  reply:  “The  making  up  of  my 
mind  as  to  the  value  of  the  trading  stamp  was  not  in  the  least 
determined  by  how  it  would  be  immediately  received  by  the  inde¬ 
pendent  dealers  or  merchants.  I  apprehended  their  opposition  in 
the  light  of  their  want  of  understanding.  This  want  of  their  un¬ 
derstanding  was  more  than  offset  by  my  confidence  in  what  their 
judgment  would  be  in  the  light  of  an  acquired  understanding. 

“You,  nor  any  others  who  offer  objections  to  the  trading 
stamps,  will  contend  that  they  are  objectionable  to  the  purchaser 
or  consumer.  To  safeguard  belief  in  your  ovra  sincerity  you  will 
have  to  admit  so  patent  a  fact. 
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“The  determination  of  this  fight  depends  not  on  what  the  man 
who  has  the  merchandise  to  sell  wants,  but  on  what  the  man 
who  buys  the  merchandise  wants,  and  the  tradesman  who  can¬ 
not  subordinate  his  own  views  to  the  views  of  those  upon  whom 
he  must  depend  to  survive  is  a  failure  before  he  starts.” 

The  Missouri  Messenger,  commenting  on  the  situation  edi¬ 
torially,  states:  “To  anybody  reading  both  letters  it  must  be¬ 
come  apparent  that  Mr.  Henderson  never  was  a  retail  merchant 
and  is  ignorant  of  association  work  during  the  last  thirty  years.” 

The  Messenger  goes  on  to  commend  Mr.  Henderson’s  courage 
in  facing  the  issue  without  any  attempt  to  alibi  out  of  the  argu¬ 
ment.  At  the  same  time,  the  Messenger  states:  “That  we  can 
not  now,  or  ever  will,  agree  with  any  trading  stamp  scheme.” 
A  tone  time  the  retail  grocery  could  not  exist  without  distribu¬ 
tion  of  trading  stamps,  but  this  system  has  been  wiped  out  prac¬ 
tically  all  over  the  country,  and  present  indications  tend  to  show 
that  any  attempt  to  bring  it  back  will  be  fought  by  the  retail 
grocers’  associations. 

Group  Warehouses  for  Food  Products  Chosen — The  Associated 
Grocery  Manufacturers  have  officially  launched  their  group 
warehousing  plan  in  Philadelphia,  where  the  warehousing  com¬ 
mittee  has  selected  two  warehouses  for  use  by  the  association. 
The  warehouses  chosen  are  the  River  Front  Stores  of  the  Mer¬ 
chants’  Warehouse  Company,  and  the  Brown  Street  Warehouse 
of  the  Terinal  Warehouse  Company. 

The  association,  composed  of  over  two  hundred  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  manufacturers  in  the  United  States,  handles  practically 
every  article  sold  by  independent  and  chain  grocery  stores.  The 
trade  in  these  products  in  Philadelphia  amounts  to  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  yearly.  Reduc^  expenses  through  lowered 
cost  of  trucking  and  marked  reduction  of  office  supplies  previ¬ 
ously  required  to  handle  the  details  incidental  to  ordering  and 
checking  on  orders  in  expected  under  the  new  system.  As  Phil¬ 
adelphia  is  the  natural  distributing  center  for  the  entire  con¬ 
suming  region  in  Southeastern  Pennsylvania,  Southern  New 
Jersey,  Delaware  and  the  Eastern  Shore  of  Maryland,  spot  sup¬ 
plies  for  these  regions  as  well  as  for  the  Philadelphia  market 
can  be  supplied  readily. 

Extension  of  the  plan  to  other  cities  is  planned  as  soon  as  the 
Philadelphia  warehouses  are  in  full  operation,  which  is  expected 
to  be  around  the  first  of  September.  James  F.  Brownlee,  of  the 
General  Foods  Corporation,  was  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
which  worked  out  the  plan  being  operated  in  Philadelphia. 

A.  &  P.  Opens  Modernistic  Store — The  Great  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  Tea  Company  has  opened  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
strikingly  modernistic  stores  in  its  chain  in  Philadelphia.  An 
unusual  departure  from  the  usual  floor  space  arrangement  has 
been  made  with  all  departments,  including  groceries,  produce, 
dairy,  meat,  fish  and  bakery  being  on  the  same  level. 

The  structure  of  the  building  is  markedly  handsome  with  the 
modernistic  tone  attracting  much  attention  from  the  passer-by. 
Glass  and  bronze  comprise  the  facade  of  the  building,  with  the 
window^s  running  practically  to  the  roof,  which  is  staggered,  fol¬ 
lowing  the  latest  modem  school  of  design.  A  large  rotunda  ar¬ 
rangement  at  the  entrance  emphasizes  this  trend  in  the  archi¬ 
tecture. 

Other  innovations  in  the  shop  besides  a  soda  fountain  include 
a  counter  for  demonstrating  new  foods  and  methods  of  cooking. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  elaborately  equipped  stores  that  has  been 
opened  by  the  A.  &  P.  concern  yet. 

- ♦ - 

WINS  ART  RECOGNITION 
Samples  of  Owens-Illinois  Modern  Products  Are  Dis¬ 
played  in  One  of  World’s  Leading  Art  Museums 

The  exhibit  of  modern  products  of  the  Owens- 
Illinois  Glass  Company  now  being  presented  in 
the  Toledo  Museum  of  Art,  one  of  the  most 
famous  art  institutions  in  the  world,  is  viewed  by  lead¬ 
ers  in  the  glass  industry  as  a  significant  tribute  to  the 
new  position  that  has  been  won  in  the  glass  container 
field  by  combining  artistic  design  with  practicability. 

The  Owens-Illinois  exhibit  in  the  art  institution, 
which  is  visited  annually  by  thousands  of  persons  from 
all  sections  of  the  globe,  clearly  illustrates  the  remark¬ 
able  adaptation  of  art  in  the  modern  glass  container. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  the  interest  of  such  an  art  organi¬ 
zation  in  a  commercial  product  elevates  that  product 
from  the  ordinary  to  a  place  of  distinction. 

The  exhibit  is  striking  proof  that  even  in  such  arti¬ 
cles  as  glass  containers  it  is  possible  to  apply  the  artis¬ 


tic  without  sacrificing  the  practical  uses  for  which  the 
articles  are  intended,  and  means  that  the  incorporation 
of  art  in  the  design  of  the  modern  glass  container  is 
now  permanently  established. 

This  revolutionary  .step  is  the  result  of  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  highly  efficient  design  department  as  one  of 
the  new  divisions  within  the  Owens-Illinois  organiza¬ 
tion. 

These  designers  state  that  their  eventual  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  design  is  not  merely  a  happen-so,  but  is 
based  on  practical  research  work  and  the  application  of 
artistic  touches  to  fit. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  design  of  these  modern 
products  really  embrace  the  fundamentals  of  art  which 
or^nated  as  far  back  as  600  B.  C.  It  might  be  hard  for 
one  to  really  imagine  that  the  design  of  a  new  catsup 
bottle,  pickle  or  fruit  jars,  exquisite  perfume  and  toilet 
water  bottles,  or  a  wide  variety  of  beverage  bottles,  is 
based  on  the  theory  of  proportion  and  design  evolved 
centuries  ago  by  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks.  Yet  such 
is  the  case,  for  the  very  keynote  of  modern  art  may 
easily  be  traced  to  simplicity  of  line  and  decoration,  the 
underlying  feeling  of  motion  and  the  proportionate 
beauty  of  form  of  the  ancient  art  plan  of  the  Greeks 
and  Egyptians. 

A  careful  study  of  the  Owens-Illinois  design  depart¬ 
ment  reveals  that  its  designers  have  gone  into  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  the  ancient  methods  of  design,  and  as  a 
result  have  incorporated  those  fundamentals  charac¬ 
teristic  of  the  ancient  masterpieces. 

By  incorporating  art  with  practicability  in  design 
these  designers  have  lifted  a  wide  variety  of  containers 
from  the  conventional  type  and  have  given  them  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  refreshing  eye-appeal. 

Before  launching  into  the  work  of  developing  a  de¬ 
sign  in  order  that  practicability  is  assured,  the  stylist 
or  designer,  from  the  results  of  research  work,  knows 
exactly  the  manufacturing  limits  under  which  he  must 
work,  the  use  to  which  the  container  is  to  be  put,  the 
variety  of  machine  operations  necessary  in  labeling, 
sealing,  capping,  etc.  With  this  information  at  hand  he 
is  thoroughly  equipped  to  proceed  with  a  design  that 
will  fully  meet  modern  demands  in  every  phase. 

The  unusual  interest  that  is  being  shown  by  hun¬ 
dreds  of  art  students  in  the  Owens-Illinois  museum  ex¬ 
hibit  is  a  clear  indication  of  a  new  position  of  merit  in 
the  advancement  of  the  glass  container  industry  and  is 
said  by  well-informed  persons  to  mark  an  epochal  step. 
It  means  that  no  longer  will  the  glass  container  manu¬ 
facturer  follow  practices  of  taking  the  lines  of  least  re¬ 
sistance  as  he  did  in  many  cases,  using  a  conventional 
design  for  containers  intended  for  specific  uses.  With 
the  now  accepted  theory  of  modern  art  in  glass  con¬ 
tainer  design,  it  will  be  the  aim  of  the  glass  manufac¬ 
turer  to  follow  the  modern  trend  successfully  inaugu¬ 
rated  by  Owens-Illinois  and  incorporate  art  in  his  de¬ 
sign  insofar  as  it  is  possible  with  due  regard  for  limi¬ 
tations. 

- * - 

Grocer  Heads  Board  of  Trade — Edward  G.  Williams, 
vice-president  of  Dodge,  Sweeney  &  Co.,  wholesale  gro¬ 
cers  of  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  has  been  elected  president 
of  the  San  Francisco  Board  of  Trade.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  this  organization  for  thirty  years  and  vice- 
president  for  ten  years. 

R.  W.  Zinn  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  the  Lang  & 
Stroh  Company,  well  known  San  Francisco  brokers. 
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With  improved  sliding  doors, 
doing  away  with  the  hinged 
tracks,  giving  increased  service 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co. 

MACHINE  AND  BOILER  WORKS 
2639  Boston  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 

WORKS 

ATLANTIC  WHARF.  BOSTON  STREET  &  LAKEWOOD  AVE. 
BALTIMORE  -  MARYLAND 


—Sbtem  1913—  Reference:  National  Bank  of  Baltimore 

CANNED  FOODS  BROKERS  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Howard  E.  Jones  &  Co.,  Inc. 

200-202  E.  Lombard  St.  at  Calvert  St.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


SOUDER  MFG.  CO. 

Manufacturer,  of 

Continuous  Cookers  Can  Straighteners 

Coolers  Filling  Tables 

Monel  Crushers 

Catalog  on  Requeat  BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 


Slaysman  &  Co. 

Automatic  Can  Making  Machinery 

801  E.  Pratt  Street  Baltimore,  Md. 


CANNERS  SEED  PEAS 

Our  seed  peas  are  grown  under  the  personal 
supervision  of  members  of  our  firm  in  the  Paci¬ 
fic  Northwest  where  climatic  conditions  are 
most  favorable  for  high  vitality. 

**OUR  SEEDS  GROW  FRIENDS** 

WRITE  FOR  FUTURE  CONTRACT  PRICES 

Washburn- Wilton  Seed  Co. 

Moacow,  Idaho 


773  E.  MARKISON  AVENUE 


50  Years  of  Service  to  Canners 

Thos.  J.  Meehan  &  Co.,  Inc 

(  Thoa.  L.  North  ) 

11  W.  Redwood  Street,  Baltimore  Md. 
BROKERS  and  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS 

Conners'  Accounts  Solicited  for  Tip-Tot  Buyers. 


WAREHOUSING 

Field  and  Metropolitan  warehousing,  the  first 
merging  into  the  latter  if  desired. 

FINANCING 

Loans  arranged  thro’  affiliated  organization  at  lowest 
rates  consistent  with  collateral  available. 

SERVICE 

General  information,  available  thro’  wide 
spread  contacts  with  producers  and  consum¬ 
ers,  a  service  we  offer  to  clients. 

GUARDIAN  WAREHOUSING  COMPANY 
222  West  Adams  Street 
Chicaso. 
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SMILE  AWHILE 

There  is  a  saving  grace  in  a  sense  of  humor. 

Relax  your  mind — and  your  body.  You’ll  be  better  mentally, 
physically — and  financially. 

SEND  IN  YOUR  CONTRIBUTION. 

All  are  welcome. 


AND  THEN  HE  SHUT  UP 

Mr.  Shrimp — Dresses,  dresses,  dresses.  Haven’t  you 
any  other  thoughts  ? 

Mrs.  Shrimp — Yes.  I  also  need  two  hats,  a  coat  and 
some  shoes. 


HE  EVIDENTLY  KNEW 

Teacher — Rastus,  what  animal  is  most  noted  for  its 
fur? 

Rastus — De  skunk.  De  more  fur  yo’  gits  away  from 
him  de  better  it  am  fur  yo’. 


An  Irishman  and  an  Englishman  were  each  returning 
to  their  own  country  on  the  same  boat. 

As  they  neared  shore  the  Irishman  yelled,  “Three 
cheers  for  Ireland!’’ 

The  Englishman,  on  hearing  this,  exclaimed,  “Three 
cheers — hell.’’ 

“That’s  the  boy,  John ;  every  man  for  his  own  coun¬ 
try,”  said  the  Irishman. 


Mother — Johnny,  will  you  go  down  to  the  cellar  and 
split  some  kindling? 

Johnny — Wait  till  Dad  comes.  I  heard  him  tell  Mr. 
Smith  that  he  bought  twenty-five  dollars’  worth  of 
chips  last  night. 


BLI 

HIGH  SPEED  AUTOMATIC 
CAN  MAKING  MACHINERY 

Thread  Rolling 

“Bliss”  No.  219  Thread  Roller 

We  build  a  large  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  for  rolling  threads  on  sheet 
metal  articles.  The  Bliss  No.  219 
which  handles  work  from  to 
in  diameter  and  up  to  2"  in 
height  is  of  exceedingly  simple 
design  and  rugged  construction. 

It  is  the  ideal  machine  for  manu¬ 
facturers  of  cans  with  threaded 
caps.  On  some  classes  of  work  a 
production  of  125  or  more  a  min¬ 
ute  is  obtained. 

Builders  of  the  300  a  minute  line 

E.  W.  BLISS  CO. 

c.,!...  I  Detroit,  Cleveland,  Chicago,  Cincinnati, 

Oates  uj/ices  ^  Philadelphia,  New  Haven,  Rochester 


LABELS 

— a$  you  like  them 
— when  you  want  them 

We  are  so  located  that  we  can  take 
care  of  all  your  wants,  promptly, 
dependably. 

Avoid  a  rush-job.  Give  us  time 
and  we  can  give  you  the  better  job. 
But  we  can  take  care  of  the  rush 
job,  too. 

— Label*  of  every  description 
— As  many  colors  as  desired 
— And  at  the  right  prices 

Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Inc. 

Bedford,  Va. 

1 

Mrs.  Robert  Katz  ’phoned  her  husband  that  she 
would  call  for  him  at  the  office.  Not  finding  him  there, 
she  looked  in  at  the  barber’s  shop  on  the  floor  beneath. 

“Bob  Katz  here?”  she  asked. 

“No,  madam,”  replied  the  indignant  barber.  “We 
certainly  do  not  bob  cats  here.” 


When  her  neighbor’s  son  came  over  to  borrow  her 
scissors  she  asked  him  if  his  mother  hadn’t  a  pair. 
“Yes,”  he  replied,  “but  hers  won’t  cut  tin.” 


Briggs — Hello,  what’s  your  hurry? 

Braggs — I  am  going  down  to  kill  an  editor.  I  sent 
him  a  communication  signed  “Honestas”  (Honesty) 
and  the  blamed  fool  added  an  extra  “s”  to  it. 


Bill  Buffalo,  a  young  Indian,  suddenly  oil-rich, 
bought  a  $5,000  automobile  and  drove  away.  The  next 
day  the  young  Indian  was  back  at  the  sales  agency, 
footsore  and  walking  with  a  limp,  and  his  head  ban¬ 
daged.  This  was  his  explanation: 

“Drive  out  big  car;  buy  gallon  moonshine;  take  big 
drink;  step  on  gas.  Trees  and  fences  pass  heap  fast. 
Pretty  soon  see  big  bridge  coming  down  road.  Turn  out 
to  let  bridge  go  by.  Bang!  Car  gone.  Gimme  ’nother 
one !” 


Mrs.  Timmid — John,  wake  up!  There’s  a  man  down¬ 
stairs  ;  I’m  sure  I  heard  a  noise  that  sounded  like  a 
yawn. 

Husband — Oh,  go  to  sleep.  What  you  heard  was 
probably  the  rubber-plant  stretching  itself. 
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WHERE  TO  BUY 

the  Machinery  and  Supplies  you  need,  and  the  Leading  Houses  that  supply  them. 
Consult  the  advertisements  for  details. 


ADHESIVES,  Pastes  and  Gums. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee.  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

ADJUSTER,  for  Chain  Devices. 

Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee.  Wis. 

Apple  Paring  Machines.  See  Paring  Mach. 

BASKETS.  Picking. 

Planters  Mfg.  Co.,  Portsmouth,  Va. 

Swing  Broo.,  Inc.,  Ridgely,  Md. 

BEAN  SNIPPER. 

Chisholm- Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

BEET  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem.  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Baskets.  Wire,  Scalding,  Pickling,  etc.  See  Can¬ 
nery  Supplies. 

BELTS.  Carrier.  Rubber,  Wire,  etc. 

La  Porte  Mat  and  Mfg.  Co.,  La  Porte.  Ind. 

Bean  Cleaners.  See  Clean  and  Grad.  Mach. 
Beans,  Dried.  See  Pea  and  Bean  Seed. 

BLANCHERS.  Vegetable  and  Fruit. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Blowers,  Pressure.  See  Pumps. 

BOILERS  AND  ENGINES.  Steam. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

BOOKS,  on  Canning,  Formula.  Etc. 

A  Complete  Course  in  Canning. 

How  to  Buy  and  Sell  Canned  Foods. 

A  History  of  the  Canning  Industry 
The  Almanac  of  the  Canning  Industry. 

All  published  by  The  Canning  Trade.  Baltimore. 
Bottle  Caps.  See  Caps. 

Bottle  Cases,  Wood.  See  Boxes.  Crates. 

Bottle  Corking  Machines.  See  Bottlers  Mchy. 

BOTTLERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Bottle  Screw  Caps.  See  Caps. 

BOXES.  Corrugated  Paper. 

U.  S.  Printing  ft  Litho.  Co..  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 

BOX  (Corrugated)  SEALING  MACHINEJS. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Boxes.  Corrugated  Paper.  See  Cor.  Paper  Prod. 
BOXES,  Lug.  Field.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

BOXING  MACHINES. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood.  N.  J. 
Westminster  Machine  Works,  Westminster.  Md. 
BROKERS. 

J.  Harry  Cain,  Baltimore.  ^ 

Howard  E.  Jones  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Thomas  J.  Meehan  ft  Co..  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Sales  Co.,  Cambridge.  Md. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Fiber.  See  Corr.  Paper 
Products. 

Buckets  and  Pails,  Metal.  See  Enameled  Buckets. 
Buckets.  Wood.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 
BURNERS,  Oil,  Gas,  Gasoline,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co..  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

BY-PRODUCTS.  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Bons  Co..  Baltimore. 

Cabbage  Machinery.  See  Kraut  Mchy. 
CANNERS,  Fruits  and  Vegetables,  etc. 
California  Packing  Corp.,  San  Francisco. 

CAN  COUNTERS. 

A  ms  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Can  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors  and  Carriers. 
Can  Fillers.  See  Filling  Machines. 

CAN  MAKERS'  MACHINERY. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  A  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Csmeron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago. 

Slaysman  ft  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Can  Markers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 

CAN  SEALING  COMPOUNDS. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  f  ity. 

CAN  WASHING  MATERIALS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich 


CANS,  Tin,  All  Kinds. 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Heekin  Can  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Metal  Package  Corp.,  New  York-Baltimore. 

Phelps  Can  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Phillips  Can  Co.,  Cambridge,  Md. 

CAN  WASHING  MACHINES. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

CANNERY  SUPPLIES. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Can  Stampers.  See  Stampers  and  Markers. 
CAPPING  MACHINES,  Soldering. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Capping  Steels.  Soldering.  See  Cannery  Sup. 
CARRIERS  AND  CONVEYORS.  Gravity. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Cartons.  See  Corrugated  Paper  Products. 

Catsup  Machinery.  For  the  preparatory  work : 

see  Pulp  Mchy ;  for  bottling :  see  Bot.  Mchy. 
Chain  Belt  Conveyors.  See  Conveyors. 

Chain  for  Elevating,  Conveying.  See  Conveyors. 
Checks,  Employers’  Time.  See  Stencils. 

Chutes,  Gravity.  Spiral.  See  Carriers. 
CLEANERS  AND  CLEANSERS. 

J.  B.  Ford  Co.,  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

CLEANING  AND  GRADING  MACHY.,  Fruit. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  <3orp.,  Chicago. 

Cleaning  and  Washing  Machines,  Bottle.  See 
Bottlers*  Machinery. 

Cleaning  Machines,  Can.  See  Can  Washers. 
CLOCKS,  Process  Time. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CLOSING  MACHINES,  Open  Top  Cans. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

E.  W.  Bliss  ft  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  Chicago,  Ill. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Coils,  Copper.  See  Copper  Coils. 

Condensed  Milk  Canning  Machinery.  See  Milk 
Condensing  Machinery. 

CONVEYORS  AND  CARRIERS,  Canners. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N,  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COOKERS,  Continuous,  Agitating. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Souder  Mfg.  Co.,  Brldgton,  N.  J. 

Cookers,  Retort.  See  Kettles,  Process. 
COOLERS,  Continuous. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

COPPER  COILS,  for  Tanks. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Copper  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles,  Copper. 
CORKING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

CORN  COOKER-FILLERS. 

Ayars  Mach.  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  CUTTERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 
Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

CORN  SHAKERS. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntlev  Mfe.  Co..  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

CORN  HUSKERS  AND  SILKERS. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

United  Company,  Baltimore. 

Com  Migprs  and  AgiUtort.  See  Oom  Cooker 
Flllen, 


CfHlRUGATED  PAPER  PRODUCTS  (Boxes. 
Bottle  Wrappers,  etc.). 

U.  S.  Prt  ft  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Counters.  See  Can  Counters. 

Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg.  Devices. 

CRANES  AND  CARRYING  MACHINES. 

a-  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co,,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

CRATES,  Iron  Process, 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

.  T;  Kfnneberg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  <3orp.,  Chicago. 

/astrow  Mach.  Co..  Baltimore. 

Cutters,  Corn.  See  Corn  Cutters. 

Cutters,  Kraut.  See  Kraut  Machinery. 

Cutters.  String  Bean.  See  String  Bean  Mchy. 

CULTURES,  Inoculation. 

Strasburger  ft  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

DECORATED  TIN  (for  Cans,  Caps,  etc.). 
American  Can  Co..  New  York  City. 

ContinenUI  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Dies,  Can.  See  Can  Makers'  Mchy. 

Double  Seaming  Machines.  See  Closing  Mach. 

DRYERS,  Drying  Machinery. 

Edw.  Renneberg  ft  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  A  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Employers’  Time  Checks.  See  Stencils. 

ENAMELED  BUCKETS.  PAILS.  Etc. 

Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Spra8rue*Se]l8  Corp,,  Chicairo. 

Engines,  Steam.  See  Boilers  and  Engines. 
Enamel-Lined  Kettles.  See  Tanks. 

EVAPORATING  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneberg  A  Sons  Co..  Baltimore. 

EXHAUST  BOXES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Factory  Stools.  See  Stools. 

Factory  Supplies.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

FACTORY  TRUCKS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

FIBRE  CONTAINERS  for  Food  (not  hermetir- 
ally  scaled). 

American  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Continental  Can  Co.,  New  York  City. 

U.  S.  Prt.  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 

FIBRE  PRODUCTS,  Boxes,  Boxboards,  Etc. 

U.  S.  Printing  A  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Fillers  and  Cookers.  See  Corn  Cooker-Fillers. 
Filling  Machines,  Bottles.  See  Bottlers'  Mchy. 

FILLING  MACHINES,  Can, 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 
Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Filling  Machine,  Syrup.  See  Syruping  Mach. 

FINANCING  AND  WAREHOUSING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Co..  Chicago. 

Wakem  A  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

FINISHING  MACHINES,  Catsup,  Etc. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  ft  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Friction  Top  Cans.  See  Cans.  Tin. 

Fruit  Graders.  See  Clean.  A  Grad.  Mchy.,  Frui« 
Fruit  Parers.  See  Paring  Machines. 

FRUIT  FITTERS  AND  SEEDERS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Fruit  Presses.  See  Cider  Makers’  Machinery. 
Gasoline  Firepots.  See  Cannery  Supplies. 

GENERAL  AGENTS  for  Machinery  Mfra. 
Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Barlin,  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Generators,  Electric.  See  Motors. 
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GLASS-LINED  TANKS. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

Governors.  Steam.  See  Power  Plant  ^uipment. 
Gravity  Carriers.  See  Gamers  and  Conveyors. 
Green  Corn  Huskers.  See  Corn  Huskera. 

Green  Pea  Cleaners.  See  Cl»n.  and  Grad.  Mchy. 
Hoisting  and  Carrying  Machine.  See  Cranes. 
Hullers  and  Viners.  See  Pea  Hullere. 

Huskers  and  Silkers.  See  Corn  Huskers. 

INOCULATION,  for  Peas,  etc. 

Strasburger  &  Siegel.  Baltimore. 

INSURANCE.  Canners’. 

Canners’  Exchange.  Lansing  B.  Warner.  Chicago. 
Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles.  Copper. 

JACKETED  PANS.  Steam. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp..  Chicago. 

KETTLES,  Copper,  Plain  or  JacketeW. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Kettles,  Enameled.  See  Tanks,  Glass-Lined. 

KETTLES.  Process. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salein,  N.^ 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Ws- 
Mw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Mach.  Co.,  Baltimore. 

KNIVES,  Miscellaneous. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

KRAUT  CUTTERS. 

.\.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

kraut  machinery. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg.  Wis. 
LABELING  MACHINES. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co..  New  York  City. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Morral  Bros.,  Morral,  Ohio. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago.  _ 

Westminster  Mach.  Works,  Westminster,  Md. 


LABEL  manufacturers. 


H  Gamse  &  Bro.,  Baltimore. 

R.  J.  Kittredge  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

National  Color  Printing  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
Piedmont  Label  Co.,  Bedford,  Va. 

Simpson  &  Doeller  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Stecher  Litho.  Co.,  Rochester.  N.  Y. 

U.  S.  Printing  and  Litho.  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

LABORATORIES,  for  Analyses  of  Goods,  Etc. 

National  Canners  Assn..  Washington,  D.  C. 
Strasburger  &  Siegel,  Baltimore. 

LIMA  BEAN  RUBBERS. 


The  Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Markers,  Can.  See  Stampers  and  Markew. 
Marmalades,  Machinery.  See  Pulp  Machinery. 

MILK  CONDENSING  AND  CANNING  MCHY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin.  Wis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Molasses  Filling  Machine.  See  Filling  Mach. 

OYSTER  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Edw.  Renneburg  &  Sons  Co.,  Baltimore. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Packers’  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Pails,  Tubs,  etc..  Fibre.  See  Fibre  Cont. 

Paper  Boxes.  See  Corrug.  Paper  Products. 

PARING  MACHINES. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


PASTE.  CANNERS*. 

Edw.  Ermold  Co.,  New  York  City. 

F.  G.  Findley  Co.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

PEA  AND  BEAN  SEED. 

Associated  Seed  Growers,  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn, 
n.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co.,  Chicago. 

Washburn- Wilson  Seed  Co.,  Moscow,  Idaho. 


PEA  CANNERS*  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis.  _ 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PEA  HULLERS  AND  VINERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co..  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEA  VINE  FEEDERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

F.  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

PEELING  KNIVES. 

A.  K.  Rohins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Peach  and  Cherry  Pitters.  See  Fruit  Fitters. 

PEELING  MACHINES. 

A  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 

PEELING  TABLES,  Continuous. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton.  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  B^timore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PCTforated  Sheet  Metal.  See  Sieves  and  Screens. 
Picking  Boxes,  Baskets,  etc.  See  Baskets. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Can.  Mchy. 

PINEAPPLE  MACHINERY. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Zastrow  Machine  Co..  Baltimore. 

Platform  and  Wagon  Scales.  See  Scales. 

Picking  Belts  and  Tables.  See  Pea  Machinery. 
Power  Presses.  See  Can  Makers*  Machinery. 
Power  Transmission  Machinery.  See  Power 
Plant  Equipment. 

PRESERVERS*  MACHINERY. 

F.  H.  Lanpenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PULP  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  A  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co..  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

PUMPS.  Air,  Water,  Brine,  Syrup. 

Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co..  Inc..  Baltimore. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Retort  Crates.  See  Kettles.  Process. 

Rubber  Stamps.  See  Stencils. 

Saccharometers  (syrup  testers).  See  Cany.  Sup. 

SALT  DISTRIBUTING  MACHINE. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

SEALING  MACHINES,  Box. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Fred  H.  Knapp  Corp.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 

Sanitary  Cleaner  and  Cleanser.  See  Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary  fooen  top)  Cans.  See  Cans. 

Sardine  Knives  and  Scissors.  See  Knives. 

SCALDERS.  Tomato,  Etc. 

Ayars  M'achine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  <3o.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Scalding  and  Picking  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Sealing  Machines,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Mchy. 

SEEDS,  Canners*,  All  Varieties. 

Associated  Seed  Growers.  Inc.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

D.  Landreth  Seed  Co.,  Bristol,  Pa. 

Rogers  Bros.  Seed  Co..  Chicago. 

Washbum-Wilson  Seed  Co..  Moscow.  Idaho. 
Separators.  See  Pea  Canning  Mchy. 

Sealing  Machines,  Cans.  See  Closing  Machines. 

SHEET  METAL  WORKING  MACHINERY. 
Ams  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 

R.  W.  Bliss  &  Co..  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Cameron  Can  Mchy.  Co.,  ^icago.  Ill. 

Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

SIEVES  AND  SCREENS. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Co.,  Baltimore. 


SILKING  MACHINES,  Com. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Sorters,  Pea.  See  Cleaning  and  Grading  Mchy. 

SPEED  REGULATING  DEVICES  (for  Machines. 
Belt  Drives,  etc.). 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

Sinclair-Scott  Ca,  Baltimore. 

Supply  House  and  General  Agents.  See  Gen¬ 
eral  Agents. 

STAMPERS  AND  MARKERS. 

Arns  Machine  Co.,  Max,  New  York  City. 
Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Steam  Jacketed  Kettles.  See  Kettles. 

Steam  Retorts.  See  Kettles,  Process. 

STENCILS,  Marking  Pots  and  Brushes,  Brass 
Checks,  Rubber  and  Steel  Type,  Burning 
Brands,  etc. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

STIRRERS  FOR  KETTLES. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

STRING  BEAN  MACHINERY. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Burton  Cook  &  Co.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y, 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

SYRUPING  MACHINES. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Hansen  Cang.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis. 

E.  J.  Judge,  Alameda,  Calif. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Tables,  Picking.  See  Canners*  Machinery. 

TANKS.  Metal. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Slaysman  &  Co.,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicaga 

TANKS,  Glass  Lined,  Steel. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Sprague-Sells  (kirp.,  Chicago. 

TANKS,  Wooden. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TELEPHONE.  TELEGRAPH,  Quick  Service. 
Amer.  Telephone  and  Telegraph  Co. — Everywhere. 
T«ters,  Can.  See  Can  Makers’  Machinery. 
Ticket  Punches.  See  Stencils. 
tin  PLATE. 

American  Sheet  and  Tin  Plate  Co.,  Pittsburgh. 

TOMATO  CANNING  MACHINERY. 

Ayars  Machine  Ca,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co.,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ina,  Baltimore. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

TOMATO  PEELING  MACHINE. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  In&,  Baltimore. 

TOMATO  WASHERS. 

Berlin-Chapman  Ca,  Berlin,  Wis. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Co.,  Brocton,  N.  Y. 

F.  H.  Langsenkamp  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Variable  Speed  Countershafts.  See  Speed  Reg. 

VINERS  &  HULLERS. 

Chisholm-Ryder  Co.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Frank  Hamachek  Mach.  Co.,  Kewaunee,  Wis. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohia 

WAREHOUSING  AND  FINANCING. 

Guardian  Warehousing  Ca,  Chicago. 

Wakem  &  McLaughlin,  Chicago. 

Washers,  Bottle.  See  Bottlers*  Machinery. 
WASHERS,  Can  and  Jar. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Berlin-Chapman  Co..  Berlin,  Wis. 

Hansen  Cimg.  Mchy.  Corp.,  Cedarburg,  Wis, 

A.  K.  Robins  &  Ca,  Inc.,  Baltimora 
WASHERS,  Fruit,  Vegeteble. 

Ayars  Machine  Co.,  Salem,  N.  J. 

Huntley  Mfg.  Ca,  Brocton;  N.  Y. 

Scott  Viner  Co.,  Columbus,  O. 

Sprague-Sells  Corp.,  Chicago. 

Washing  and  Scalding  Baskets.  See  Baskets. 
Windmills  and  Water  Supply  Systems.  See 
Tanks.  Wood. 

WRAPPERS,  Corrugated,  Bottia 
Hinde  &  Dauch  Paper  Co.,  Sandusky,  Ohio. 
Wrapping  Machines,  Can.  See  Labeling  Mack 

WYANDOTTE.  Sanitery  Oeancr. 

J.  B.  Ford  Ca,  Wyandott^  Mi(b. 
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THE  CANNING  TRADE 


Judge  Syrupers 

Positive  Measure— High  Speed — Non-Spill 
Automatic  Disc-feed 
FOR 

Syruping  Fruits  and  for  Liquid  Filling 

E.  J.  JUDGE 

P.  O.  Box  238  ALAMEDA,  CALIF. 


Dependable  Seed 

IS  THE  FOUNDATION  OF  A 

Successful  and  Profitable  Pack 


A  Block  of  Pedicreed  Alaska  Peas  on  One  of  Our  Montana  Breedins  Farms 

Our  Intensive  Breeding  of  Parent  Stocks  Insures  Continuous  High  Quality. 
800  Acres  are  devoted  to  BREEDING  GROUND  operations. 

Distinctive  Service 

through 

Widespread  Planting  of  field  crops  in  various  States  which  gives 
strong  assurance  of  satisfactory  deliveries  on  contract  orders. 

Warehouses  advantageously  located  for  prompt  shipment  and  at 
minimum  transportation  costs. 

GROWERS  OF  ALL  KINDS  OF  SEEDS  THAT  CANNERS  USE. 

Associated  Seed  Growers 

Incorporated 
NEW  HAVEN,  CONN. 

Production  Branches  in  Ten  States. 


